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THE 


Salvete, Magistri! 

GREETINGS, high school Latin teachers! 
This is your department, and we want it to 
be exactly what you want; your interests 
and needs will be our sole guide; your con- 
tributions will give it whatever merit it 
achieves. The purpose of this Department 
is to serve aS a receiving center and dis- 
tributing point for questions and contribu- 
tions relative to teaching problems, expe- 
riences, and activities, both academic and 
extra-curricular. Questions will be an- 
swered by mail or in these pages. Contri- 
butions in the form of short paragraphs 
dealing with projects, tests, interest de- 
vices, methods, and material are requested. 
Anything intended for publication should be 
typed on stationery of regular size. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department: Grace L. Beede, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S.D. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 
A REQUEST 


Many requests come for information 
about appropriate prizes for various con- 
tests and competitions and where they 
may be secured. Please let us know 
What you have found satisfactory in 
the form of medals and other awards of 
merit, together with some information 
about the level, nature, and extent of 
the competition sponsored. Just for a 
mart, the following have been brought 
fo our attention:- 1) Books and numerous 
other suitable items available from the 
Service Bureau of the American Classi- 
tal League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; 2) medals, plaques, cups, and 
wther trophies — Charles B. Dyer Co., 
le., 234 Massachusetts Ave., Indian- 
wpolis 4; 3) imported miniatures of Ro- 
man charioteers, gladiators, complete 
@ena — Vaughn’s Seed Store, 10 W. Ran 
dolph Street, Chicago. 


TEACHERS SCRAPBOOK 


ORIGINAL LATIN IN 
THE THIRD YEAR 


A PROJECT for outside work that 
was given as an experiment to an ad- 
vanced class of high school Latin stu- 
dents, Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 
was received with so much interest and 
enthusiasm, and completed with such 
competence and skill that we immedi- 
ately saw its merits as a teaching tech- 
nique and incorporated it into our regu- 
lar third year program. At the beginning 
of February, since this month afforded a 
variety of familiar themes, the project 
of a composition or original Latin was 
assigned to the third year classes for 
the end of the month. No restrictions of 
length, subject matter or literary type 
were imposed. The only admonition was 
to achieve grammatical accuracy. The 
results ranged from biographical sketches 
of Lincoln and Washington, discussions 
of St. Valentine and the traditions of 
his day, to Valentine verse and a trans- 
lation of the Gettysburg Address. The 
most encouraging aspect was the real 
spirit of classical Latin evident in so 
many of the works, a spirit that showed 
not only the student’s grasp of gram- 
matical constructions and form but also 
an appreciation of style and awareness 
of the transition that must be made from 
modern English to ancient Latin ex- 
pression. There were very few literal 
translations of English construction 
and vocabulary. 


A similar experiment in the second 
year brought results that were only 
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reasonably good. But the assignment, 
repeated several times to the third year 
class during the balance of the semes- 
ter, was so well executed as to prove 
its validity as successful motivation 
for independent use of the language and 
as a reliable measure of the student’s 
grasp of Latin, a welcome variation of 
traditional testing procedures. 
CHARLEINE W. RIEPE 
University of South Dakota 


THE NEW LOOK 


Lois Ashton Larson’s sound teaching is 
evidenced by the honors her students carry 
off in the state and national contests they 
enter annually. Four won awards summa 
cum laude in these academic competitions 
in 1951. Much of this success can be as- 
cribed to the survival of the tradition of 
good work and of fun and friendship in the 
Latin Department at York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, Illinois. Lois A. Larson 
has long been recognized as a gifted, ener- 
getic, and inspiring teacher of Latin. Her 
account of the recent activities of her de- 
partment reveals something of the magic 
power of this philosophy of combined work 
and play to produce bright and eager Latin 
students. 


‘“‘THE THING THAT HATH BEEN, it 
is that which shall be; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun.”’ 
Ecclesiastes 1:19. There are many 
proverbs in our language to the effect 
that there is nothing new under the sun. 
Yet when I reflect over the past quarter 
century at York Community High School 
in the Latin Department, I believe we 
have changed our way of approach to 
the study of Latin and of history. 

In the first place, let us consider the 
texts. Hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of photographic arts have come 
text books full of photographs of places, 
of museum collections, of art reproduc- 
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tions that bring a wealth of material to 
the student without his reading at all, 
The books are beautiful. 


Secondly, we read about the same 
text material that we did, but through 
the years we have developed dramatiza- 
tions of Roman festivals that have made 
us much more familiar with Roman life, 
Our initiation into the Latin Club has 
become a “‘Salutatio”’ at which the up. 
perclassmen hold ‘Open House”’ for 
their clients. The initiates prove their 
fitness by reciting from memory Latin 
hymns, poems, songs, proverbs, or 
Biblical quotations. Their recitation 
last year of more than two hundred lines 
caused the audience nearly to swoon. 


In December, 1951, York Latinists 
commemorated the winter solstice with 
the gayest Saturnalia since the Golden 
Age. Small paper caps assured every- 
one that his was a day of license and 
freedom from all restraint. ‘‘lo Satur 
nalia.’”’ A Calendar Festival in Jan 
uary gave everyone facility in using 
the Roman calendar. Skeleton calen 
dars and hundreds of smal! squares of 
colored construction paper, labeled 
Kalends, Ides, Nones, ‘“‘pridie,’’ and 
all the rest, set fire to the fever we all 
have for pasting stamps in albums and 
mementos in scrap books; and after ar 
hour we had assembled a bountiful sup- 
ply of 1952 calendars, Roman style. It 
was a natural and easy sequel then to 
write in all our members’ birthdays on 
the proper days. Two students followed 
this with printing special Latin greet 
ing cards for birthdays. 


Two sophomores sparked a Roma 


banquet by coming as visiting Greeks. 
Since that evening of merry-making mort 
and more “foreigners” have appeared. 
Last year we dined with Nero and Pop 
paea. His Petronius was hardly secon 
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to Nero, who, in splendid purple and 
scintillating jewels and languishing 
under the grandest ostrich feather fan 
that York had ever seen, “‘had every- 
thing but the tear vase,”’ as a fellow- 
student who had seen ‘‘Quo Vadis’”’ re- 
marked. 


For the 1952 Homecoming the Latin 
Club staged a victorious general’s tri- 
umphal march, one student taking re- 
sponsibility for producing the imperial 
car; another, the costuming; and the 
club president was York triumphant. A 
freshman rode behind him, holding over 
his head a golden crown and murmuring, 
“Remember you are a man,” for the 
gods are jealous. 


In keeping with today’s interest in 
travel the Club has had make-believe 
trips to Greece on the S. S. Nea Hellas 
and to Italy, where it spent most of the 
time at the Cafe Rupe Parpeia. Mrs. 
Chris Chipain made beautiful and de- 
licious Greek pastry for the captain’s 
dinner on the Nea Hellas, and Mrs. 
Harry Achepohl made pizza for the 
Italian sojourn. Altogether its travel 
experiences have been as delightful as 
those of Ulysses’ companions in the 
land of the Lotus-eaters. This coming 
month it is taking a “Flight into Time”’ 
via TWA. “Golden Boughs”’ will be 
its passports; imagination, its wings. 
A freshman has promised to bring it the 
newest films of Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy. The Latin Club 
travels by books, pictures, and flights 
of fancy. 

LOIS A. LARSON 

York Community High School 

Elmhurst, Illinois 
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We See 
By the Papers.... 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


O AID IN THE SEARCH for evi- 

dences of classical influences in 
American life as reflected in the daily 
press, the writer of this column has 
subscribed the services of a Press 
Clipping Bureau for three months. Ref- 
erences from this source appear for the 
first time in this issue. This is not to 
say that contributions from readers are 
not gladly welcomed still. Indeed they 
are more than ever urged to send them 
in. By doing so they will undoubtedly 
extend the coverage for, up to this point 
at least, there has not been one single 
case where the two main contributing 
sources—readers and the Clipping Ser- 
vice—have sent in identical articles. 
Even so, duplication—to coin a phrase— 
might be a virtue. If the same article 
appears in a New England paper and in 
one in California, so much the better 
for our over-all survey. And that is ex- 
actly what is apparent now for the first 
time, as will be indicated passim below, 
from the clippings received via the pro- 
fessionals. 

This is very frankly an experimental 
venture. Although many of the classi- 
cal references are obviously trivial in 
nature and contents, are we to conclude 
that the cumulative influences gre cor- 
respondingly trivial and therefore to be 
scorned? This:column casts a one-man 
NO! with the firm belief that most 


readers will agree. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 


WITHOUT Latin, what would English 
be? And where would several widely 
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syndicated columnists be? Dr. Charles 
Farle Funk, the well known lexico- 
grapher, writes a daily column that ap- 
pears under several different headings 
in many newspapers and spreads the 
‘Latin word” far and wide. In the 
Beamont, Tex. Journal (October 27, 
1952), for instance, he gives the ety- 
mologies and pronunciation of egregious 
and consummate. Ibid., the next day he 
discusses scintilla and points out that 
it “is one of the many words... . bor- 
rowed without change from Latin.’’ The 
same article appears in the Waterbury, 
Conn. ‘American but adds some astron- 
omical coinages: scintillator—a star 
that scintillates; scintillescent—one 
that scintillates feebly; scintillometer— 
a device for measuring scintillations. 
The most recent coinage is scintillo- 
scope—a device for measuring scintilla- 
tions of radioactive substances. This 
last is “‘probably entirely replaced now 
by the Geiger counter.’’ Other columns 
by Dr. Funk appear in the Green Bay, 
Wis. Press-Gazette (October 30: ama 
teur, novice and tyro); the Savannah, 
Ga. News (November 3 and 6: candi- 
date, vote, obtuse, cosmic, ebullient, 
evanescent, senescent, suspire, surrep- 
titious; anile, supine); and in the Utica, 
N.Y. Press (November 6: susurrus. A 
short essay on onomatopoeic words and 
several examples). 


Another widespread column is 
‘‘What’s The Origin?’’ by Frank Colby. 
Clippings thus far have come in from 
papers in New York (3), Louisiana, and 
the District of Columbia (2). These 
must constitute a very small percentage 
of the total number. Words of Latin 
origin provide the backbone of these 
columns. 


Some writers apparently use different 
names. In the Buffalo, N.Y. News (Oc- 
tober 28) Ramon Coffman has a short 
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essay on the Roman Republic built 
around the word candidate. The same 
article, with a few minor changes, ap. 
peared the same day in the Kenosha, 
Wis. News, but signed Uncle Ray. 

There are several other columns that 
apparently are printed in only one pa 


per, or in which etymology plays only | 


an occasional role. Earl L. Douglas has 
an example of both in “Strength For the 
Day’’ in the Butler, Pa, Eagle (October 
25) which shows the different meanings 
of the word profane. Milt Pottlitzer has 
a similar but unnamed column in the 
Packaging Parade, Chicago, Ill. (No 
vember °52). In it he discusses the 
lowly pretzel, “‘One of the oldest pro 
cessed food products in the world. .., 
The name is derived from the Latin 
‘Pretiola’ meaning a small reward and, 
according to Baking Industry magazine, 
the pretzel originally was just that... 
a reward for children who learned their 
prayers. The monks of southern Europe 
baked pretzels many centuries ago for 
the children they taught. The shape 
represents a child’s arms crossed in 
prayer.”” This is etymology crossed 
with religious lore! Late Latin, Ger 
man, then English—that’s probably the 
route, but one that should be traveled 
with caution. 

An example of the occasional type 
can be found in “The Haskin Informe 
tion Bureau,’’ in the Helena, Mont. Iv 
dependent-Record (October 27): “Q 
Please define the words ‘Citius Altius 
Fortius’ on the Olympic insignia?... 
A. These Latin comparatives may bk 
translated ‘faster, higher, more strong 
ly.” The International Olympic cor 
mittee interprets the motto as indicative 
of the athlete’s endeavor to ‘run faster, 
jump higher, and throw more strongly, 
always with the goal of bettering exist 
ing records.”’ From the Augusta, 
Herald (November 4): ‘‘Q. When di 
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Latin reach its height as a language?.. 
A, Latin developed from a dialect into 
a literary language during the second 
century B.C. The Golden Age of Latin, 
which produced such authors as Caesar, 
Cicero, Virgil and Horace, was the pe- 
riod between 80 B.C. and 17 A.D.”’ The 
Handbooks faintly agree. 

The word candidate, as might have 
been expected, came in for special 
treatment around Election Day. On No- 
vember 2 a cartoonist in The Washing- 
ton Post depicted the two candidates as 
prostrate gladiators in a Roman arena. 
In place of swords they had used tele- 


| visions, radios, pencils and pens, all 


of which had been smashed in the me- 
lee. Standing above them on the out- 
side of the parapet was ‘‘U.S. Voter’’ 
as Emperor, making the gesture of 
“thumb’s down, thumb’s up”’ with his 
left hand. Under the “‘Emperor’’ was a 
large placard with the words: ‘‘Sic Sem- 
per Candidatis.”’ Even after the elec- 
tion was over an article on the word 
went out from the wires of the United 
Press and appeared in the Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Eagle (November 5) under the 
heading, ““Tough On Candidates in Ro- 
man Elections.” 

And finally two more columns which 
apparently are confined to the New York 
area, ““Know The Word For It,’’ and 
‘Words To The Wise;’’ the first is 
“A Short Dictionary of Terms in the 
News,”” in alphabetical order, and was 
clipped from Junior Scholastic, Senior 
Scholastic, and World Week, all from 
New York City, October 22, It has 
several words of Latin origin. The 
second is also from the Junior Scholas- 
tic. The column for October 22 is built 
around the words Romance and vulgar. 

How much influence these columns 
have can never be determined. But one 
thing is clear: They must be popular 
with readers or they would not continue 


to be published. Directly or indirectly, 
millions of readers throughout the Uni- 
ted States have some form of daily con- 
tact with Latin outside of school and 
college. What are we Latin teachers 
doing to reach this enormous public? 


MYTHOLOGY UP TO DATE 


THE MONSTER, Television, has 
been likened to many things, but it has 
remained for Anton Remenih to link it 
up with Greek and Roman mythology. 
Samples: “Its picture tube suggests the 
one-eyed monster, Cyclops. .. Narcis- 
sus (The god who became so enamored 
of his own image that he gradually 
faded away): Milton Berle... Hydra (A 
monstrous serpent—it had many heads 
and when one was cut off two others im- 
mediately grew in its place): Old movies 
on TV. Despite election coverage last 
week, the four Chicago stations still 
managed to telecast more than 120 old 
clunkers. . . Augurs (Men whose princi- 
pal business was to observe and inter- 
pret the entrails of animals and other 
phenomena which were regarded by the 
Romans as omens of the future): Neilsen 
and Hooper ratings which sponsors scan 
religiously before buying a show and 
while it is on the air... Briareus (A 
giant with fifty heads and a hundred 
hands): NBC’s army of vice presi- 
dents... Elysium (Paradise of the 
Greeks where the air is always pure and 
the day serene): Any spot on earth out- 
side television range... Zeus (Chief 
of the Olympian gods. The beginning 
and end of all things. The supreme 
image before whom all lesser gods 
bowed): The sponsor.’’ (This clipping 
was sent anonymously from Kalamazoo, 
Mich. On the basis of internal evidence 
and the postmark it must have originated 
in a Chicago paper a short time after 
the electiou. Thanks tamen.) 


CAESAR ON THE STEPPES 


AFTER THE LAPSE of many years 
Caesar rides the Russian Steppes again. 
Early in the post-revolutionary period 
Latin was dropped from the general cur- 
riculum and was studied, together with 
Greek, only as a specialized subject on 
the university level. Now it is being re- 
introduced into thirty-two middle (high) 
schools, with the implication that it 
will be extended to other schools after 
suitable texts and teaching instructions 
have been prepared. In four universi- 
ties, those at Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Kharkov, new courses have been 
set up to provide for specialization in 
classical philology. The Russian rulers 
apparently have learned, as American 
educational leaders should know, that 
experts in classical philology can make 
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significant contributions to national life 
and thought. (Thanks to Dean Hany 
Levy and Dr. Helen Tanzer for sending 
in the news item from The New York 


Times of Aug. 3, 1952). 


EDITORIAL ITEMS: We ran short on 
copies of the November number, having 
ordered too conservatively. There will 
be a second run, and new subscribers 
and a few old ones will receive that 
number later. On its cover change vol, 
49 to 48. It is unfortunate that the ill- 
ness of President Geer will probably 
have prevented his attendance at the 
annual meeting. But we were glad to 
have ex-president Means of CANE on 
our program. Secretary-Treasurer Hough 
was able to visit the Journal printers 
and the Editor en route to Cincinnati. 


THE-AMERICAN-NUMISMATIC:SOCIETY 


(FOUNDED 1858 - INCORPORATED i865) 


BROADWAY: BETWEEN 
NEW -YORK:32, NY. 


The American Numismatic Society offers a prize of $100 to the undergraduate 
or graduate student in an accredited college or university in the United States or 
Canada who submits the most satisfactory paper based in large part on evidence 
from coins. 

The purpose of the prize is to emphasize the importance of numismatic evi- 
dence in certain historical studies, certain economic investigations, in the history 
of art and architecture, and in the history of religion. 

It is recommended that papers submitted be copies of those prepared by the 
applicant in fulfillment of the ordinary requirements of his university department. 
The Society places no restriction on either the period of time or the geographical 
area covered by the paper. Papers must be received by the Secretary of the Society 
before July 1, 1953. 
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Poe’s Nicean Barks 
(A History of Attempts to Interpret the Cruces) 


ANY CLASSICAL SCHOLARS who 

read Poe’s famous “‘To Helen”’ 
find the sheer beauty of the poem con- 
siderably enhanced by the haunting fas- 
cination of several puzzling words in 
the first stanza: 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 

To his own native shore. 
They assume, and I think rightly, that 
Poe in composing ““To Helen,’’ like 
Coleridge in composing ““The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,’” had drifting 
through his mind many shadowy recol- 
lections of his reading, and that it is 
something better than idle speculation 
to attempt to identify each of the sev- 
eral cruces, 

Attempts at interpretation have now 
been accumulating for nearly a century, 
and they embody such a weight of wis- 
dom that it may well be time to present 
a history of scholarship in this field. 
The article which follows aims to show 
by systematic arrangement: (1) the 
amazing variety of the solutions pro- 
pounded; (2) the wide range of books 
and journals in which they have been 
printed; and (3) within the limits of 
courtesy, the amusing frequency with 


which certain of the solutions have been 
“‘discovered’’ and printed as original. 
Such are the formal aims of the article, 
but it also hopes to contribute its mite 
toward showing the irresistible appeal 
of Helen” to intellectual readers 
in England and America from 1863 to 
1951. 

_ As will be seen, the interpretations 
have been published not only in books 
relating to Poe, in journals relating to 
American literature and in journals re- 
lating to the classics; but at random 
in semi-popular periodicals like Notes 
and Queries and in treatises as techni- 
cal as Marie Bonaparte’s Edgar Poe, 
Etude Psychanalytique with its Avant- 
Propos by Freud and its 922 pages of 
text. Perhaps the best interpretation to 
date is in the little periodical entitled 
The Explicator. 

There is really no difficulty in identi- 
fying Helen, especially since the pub- 
lication of P. F. Baum’s 1949 author+ 
tative article in M. L. N.* Helen was 
Mrs. Jane Stith Stanard, Poe’s first 
ideal love, whom he remembered as 
‘Helen Stannard’’ and whom he doubt- 
less associated with Helen of Troy and 
with ‘“‘the glory that was Greece.” 
There is also his ex post facto asso- 
ciation of this early ‘““To Helen’’ with 
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Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman. The cruces, 
then, are those Nicean’ barks, perfumed 
sea, weary, wayworn wanderer, and 
native shore. The puzzle is to find an 
interpretation that explains them all, or 
most of them, in terms consistent with 
classical tradition and with Poe’s pos- 
sible knowledge of it. 

Scholars who have published their 
respective solutions of the puzzle have 
done so with singular disregard of the 
findings of their predecessors, especial- 
ly as regards the suggestion that the 
wanderer was Catullus. The systematic 
study which follows ends with the year 
1951. It proceeds chronologically under 
each of the six subject-headings and 
concludes with a complete chrono- 
logical list embracing all six subjects. 


I. ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


IN Notes and Queries for Jan. 3, 1863, 
a correspondent using the pen-name of 
**A Galwegian’’ asked for an explana- 
tion of those Nicean barks of yore, and 
was answered in the issue of April 11 
as follows: 


The second line of this truly beautiful 
composition presents some difficulty. I of- 
fer the following as an attempt at a proba- 
ble solution. At Nicaea, a town built on the 
bank of the Hydaspes by Alexander the 
Great to commemorate his triumph over 
Porus, a fleet was constructed at his order; 
and, possibly, a part of the vessels were 
those employed to convey a centingent of 
that monarch’s veterans back to their own 
native Macedonia, under Craterus, B.C. 
324. 

Will any of your correspondents kindly 


assist in this? 
DUBITANS 


Historically DUBITANS was correct, 
although a direct quotation from Strabo 
will enable us to see a little more 
clearly the double implication of Ni- 
cean: it may mean either victorious or 
pertaining to the ships built by Alex- 


ander at his Victory city. In Straho’s 
Geography 15, 1, 29, we read: 


Between the Hydaspes and the Asesines 
is, first, the country of Porus, extensive and 
fertile, containing about three hundred 
cities; and, secondly, the forest near the 
Emodi mountains, from which  Alexande 
cut, and brought down on the Hydaspes, a 
large quantity of fir, pine, cedar, and other 
logs of all kinds fit for shipbuilding, from 
which he built a fleet on the Hydaspes neg 
the cities founded by him on either side of 
the river where he crossed and conquered 
Porus. Of these cities, he named one By 


cephalia, after Bucephalas, the horse whict | 


fell during the battle with Porus (the horse 
was called Bucephalas’ from the width of 
his forehead; he was an excellent war 
horse and was always used by Alexander jn 
his fights); and he called the other Nicaea, 


after his victory. 
--Loeb Classics 


This 1863 item in Notes and Queries 
is the earliest published explanation 
that I have discovered. It is true that 
Lowell in his 1845 essay on Poe (which 
passed through Poe’s hands) complained 
that the poem suffered from “‘a bit of 
dimness in the filling out,’’ but he let 
the matter rest there instead of chal- 
lenging Poe to explain. 

In 1864 “‘W.D.”’ also in Notes and 
Queries supported the conjecture that 
Poe’s reference was to the ships of 
Alexander, and added geographical de 
tails of the routes taken by Alexander 
and by some of his troops. 

This explanation was repeated, but 
with reservation, in 1903 by Charles 9. 
Kent, whose contradictory annotations 
of lines two and four had best be quoted 
verbatim as they appeared in the Mac 
millan Pocket Classics: 


2. Nicean barks: the ships of Alexander 
the Great. They were named from the plact 
of their construction. Professor Trent aptly 
suggests that Phaeacian would better 
mind us of the Helen of Homer. 

4. wanderer: Ulysses. This recalls th 
Odyssey as Helen does the /liad. 
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This is a strange jumble—the ships of 
Alexander the Great bearing home 
Ulysses! 

In 1914 R. J. Walker, again in Notes 
and Queries, discussed adversely va- 
rious interpretations and then suggested 
(as if it were a new discovery) that the 
wanderer might be Alexander the Great. 
He admitted the geographical impossi- 
bility of having Alexander return to his 
own native shore, but thought Poe’s 
geography being at fault did not invali- 
date this as the best indentification of 
the wanderer. 

More recently the Alexander interpre- 
tation has been given strong support by 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, who, as one of the 
leading Poe scholars of the world, must 
command our attention. Both in his 
1941 biography of Poe and in his edito- 
rial notes to the Quinn-O’Neill edition 
of the poems and stories, Quinn sup- 
ported the Alexander theory, for which 
he gave credit to John C. Rolfe. 

Objection: The difficulty with this 
Alexander theory is in what it omits or 
suggests falsely by implication. We 
almost inevitably infer that the wanderer 
(singular) borne by barks (plural) must 
have been a great leader of a fleet—pre- 
sumably Alexander himself. But here 
we meet an absurdity in that Alexander 
never did return to his own native shore, 
but died of a drunken ‘orgy in Babylon, 
which he reached by land! 


II. ULYSSES 


THE IDEA that Poe’s wanderer might 
be Ulysses was set forth as early as 


1897 by William P. Trent in these words: 


What Poe means by Nicéan is a matter of 
doubt. None of the classical Nicaeas will 
fit the passage, but if “‘the weary, way- 
worn wanderer’ is Ulysses, as seems most 
likely, the adjective is either intentionally 
# unintentionally substituted for Phaeacian— 
cf. Odyssey VI.-VIII. The Phaeacians did 
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have marvelous ships and they did convey 
Ulysses to Ithaca. If, however, no specific 
wanderer is meant, the present editor can 
but surmise that Poe was not troubling him- 
self about the actual meaning of the epithet 
he employed. 

This Ulysses interpretation was 
glanced at in 1914 by R. J. Walker, who, 
however, preferred Alexander the Great. 
(See above.) It was also mentioned in 
the same year by V. Rendall, who 
favored Catullus. (See below, p. 162) 

It was very strongly supported in 1916 
by Herbert Edward Mierow, who attacked 
vigorously the Dionysus interpretation 
(see below, p. 166) and stated flatly: 
meant not Nicean but Phaeacian.”” 

Passing over many intervening years, 
with I know not how many reiterations 
of the Ulysses theory, we find it crop- 
ping up again in C. M. Bowra’s 1949 
volume The Romantic Imagination. Here 
the analysis seems at first sensible, 
but on a second reading it develops that 
the writer had momentarily forgotten the 
long residence of Catullus at Nicaea in 
Bythinia and the several Carmina that 
he wrote about his weary wanderings 
home. (See below, p.162.) Quoting from 
The Romantic Imagination, p. 192. 

Here the word in question is ‘‘Nicean.’’ 
What does Poe intend to suggest by it? He 
is almost certainly speaking of the return of 
Ulysses to Ithaca, and for some obscure 
reason says that he was borne not by Phae- 
acian barks but by Nicean. The ancient 
world had several places called Nicaea, 
and, though it is possible to connect one or 
the other of them with Ulysses, the results 
are not convincing. Nor does it seem likely 
that Poe had some wanderer other thar 
Ulysses in mind; for no known wanderer is 
connected with Nicaea (?!), nor is the most 
important place called Nicaea near the sea. 
Poe seems to have preferred “‘Nicéan” to 
*“*Phaeacian”’ for its sound and the vague 
echoes which the sound wakes. Perhaps in 
it he intended a hint of the Greek word nike, 
meaning ‘“‘victory,”’ and meant to indicate 
the triumphal character of the hero’s return. 
Or perhaps he simply liked the word, and 
there is no more to be said about it. 


‘ 
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Objection (1). (Not to Bowra’s blun- 
ders* but to the Ulysses theory in gen- 
eral): Poe almost certainly wrote the 
poem when he was about twenty years 
old: he published it first in 1831 and 
subsequently revised it and reprinted it, 
but he never emended Nicean to Phae- 
acian. It seems almost incredible that 
Poe should have allowed such an ob- 
vious blunder (if he meant Ulysses) to 
stand while his inspired revisions of 
the poem achieved such immortal lines 
as: 

To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Objection (2). Poe wrote barks when 
he could just as easily have used the 
singular, bark, and with no loss of eu- 
phony. (Try them out: those Nicéan 
barks of yore and that Nicean bark of 
of yore.) But Ulysses was conveyed to 
Ithaca by the Phaeacians on one bark, 
a black ship with a crew of fifty-two, 
as is clearly stated in The Odyssey 8 
and 13. People who have accepted the 
Ulysses interpretation may well have 
been misled by a verbal obscurity in 
Trent’s influential dictum published in 
1897 (see above). This obscurity is in 
the pronoun they, which relates to 
Phaeacians (accurately) but which 
seems to relate to ships. The false 
antecedent happens to change the mean- 
ing badly: ‘““The Phaeacians did have 
marvelous ships and they (the Phaea- 
cians) did convey Ulysses to Ithaca.’’ 
Once this grammatical difference is es- 
tablished, there is no possible excuse 
for combining the statements that 
Ulysses was the wanderer and that he 
was borne to his own native shore by 
barks either Nicéan or Phaeacian. 


Ill. CATULLUS 
THE IDEA that Poe’s wanderer might 
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be Catullus was advanced by V. Ren- 
dall in Notes and Queries for May 30, 
1914, and was attacked in the same 
periodical only two weeks later. (See 
Objection 1., below.) 


After quoting the first stanza of ‘To 
Helen’’ Rendall continued thus: 


What is the reference here? So far as | 
am aware, no commentator—Poe or another- 
has supplied it... 

But for ‘‘Nicéan,’’ one would naturally 
think of the’picture as that of Odysseus 
carried at last happily from Phaeacia to his 
old home, Ithaca. The adjective ‘‘Nicean,” 
however, must refer to some Nicaea, and 
the best-known place of that name, which 
gives us the ‘‘Nicene Creed,”’ is in Bi- 
thynia. ‘‘Nicean,’’ therefore, at present 
seems to me decisive in favour of a refer- 
ence to Catullus, though some of Poe’s de- 
tails are hazy. Catullus returned, “‘tired 
with foreign travel,’’ to his beloved Sirmio 
(Poem 31) from Bithynia, and “‘the rich 
plain of burning Nicaea,’’ which he was 
anxious to leave. Poem 46 has 

Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 

Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae. 

One would gather that Catullus travelled in 
his own ‘‘phaselus’’ (Poem 4) built in the 
same regions. 


The article concludes with Rendall’s 
argument that Poe knew something of 
the classics and might well have had 


Catullus in mind. 


In 1931 Joe J. Jones published in 
American Literature an article entitled 
“Poe’s Nicéan Barks.’’ Part I gave a 
sort of bibliography (omitting the most 
important items); Part II showed Poe’s 
probable knowledge of Catullus at the 
time he wrote “To Helen,’’ while Part 
III quoted in full the pertinent passages 
in Catullus (4, 31, and 46) in transle- 
tion. The author admitted he had no 
explanation for perfumed sea and made 
no attempt to reconcile the phasellus 
(singular) of Catullus with the barks 
(plural) of Poe. In other words he did 
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in five and a half pages what Rendall 
had done almost as well in half a page 
seventeen years before. 

In December, 1933, Arthur Harold 
Weston, apparently unaware that the 
Catullus interpretation had been dis- 
cussed by scholars for nearly twenty 
years, published in The Classical Jour- 
nal an article repeating the usual refer- 
ences to Catullus 4, 31, and 46 as if 
he had made a discovery—which, in a 
sense, he had done, for there is no 
charge of plagiarism to be brought 
against any of these scholars. Weston 
also emphasized Catullus’ financial 
troubles as set forth in Carmen 10 and 
his visit to the tomb of his brother in 
101. He mildly attempted to reconcile 
barks with Catullus’ yacht as “a reason- 
able poetic extension to vessels built 
in that country.”” In conclusion he 
vigorously repudiated the idea that Ni- 
cean was connected with Phaeacian. 

A few months later John W. Beach, 
supplementing Weston’s article, gave a 
very able discussion of perfumed sea, 
ending with this paragraph: 

If it could be proved that Poe had Catul- 
lus in mind, the identity of ‘‘a perfumed 
sea’’ would seem to be settled, viz, the 
Mediterranean, with the addition of the 
Hellespont and the Propontis. Whether or 
not he had Catullus in mind, the classical 
references in his lines create a presumption 
in favor of the same locality, if he had in 
mind any actual and definite locality; and 
in any case the epithet, when applied to the 
Mediterranean, is appropriate. 


The Alterton-Craig-Clark edition of 
Poe (1935) says ‘‘Jones. .. points to 
the journey of Catullus to Nicaea, thus 
offering the most plausible solution.” 

In the Classical Weekly for 1943 E. A. 
Havelock brought up the Catullus inter- 
pretation again, giving credit for the 
discovery to Jones but not mentioning 
Rendall or Weston. Havelock’s article 
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is most appropriately discussed under 
section V., below. 


Objection (1). Only two weeks after 
the Catullus theory had been advanced 
by Rendall in 1914, R. J. Walker stated 
the first and most obvious objection to 
it: 

It seems hard to suppose that by “‘Nicean 

barks’’ Poe meant the one yacht of Catul- 
lus, and, if he does, the allusion is so ob- 
scure as to bewilder even readers familiar 
with Catullus. 
Walker then went on to a new but 
“highly obscure’’ possible interpreta- 
tion based on a consideration of the 
eight places named Nicaea specified by 
Stephanus of Byzantium. Eventually he 
expressed his opinion in favor of the 
Alexander theory. 


Objection (2). If Poe knew the By- 
thinian cycle of Catullus, he almost 
certainly knew the much more familiar 
Lesbian cycle, which intimates all too 
clearly Clodia’s infidelity to her hus- 
band in favor of Catullus and then her 
general promiscuity. Poe’s character at 
the time when he wrote ““To Helen’’ was 
far too chivalrous to let him associate 
the name of Mrs. Stanard, even indi- 
rectly, with that of the notorious Clo- 
dia. Helen of Troy, of course, was an 
infinitely more romantic figure. As one 
studies Poe’s personality more and more 
carefully, this objection becomes in- 
creasingly valid. 


IV. DIONYSUS 


THE INTERPRETATION that Poe’s 
wanderer might be Bacchus (Dionysus) 
was suggested by W. M. Rossetti in 
1885, once more in Notes and Queries. 
Rossetti was apparently unaware that 
Notes and Queries had taken the prob 
lem up, though not very successfully, 
in 1863 and 1864. 
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After an introductory paragraph quot- 
ing the first stanza of ‘To Helen,”’ 
Rossetti proceeded thus: 


Just now, in re-reading Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, I observed in bk. iv., the following 
lines :— 


That Nyseian isle 

Girt with the river Triton, where old 
Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan 
Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid son 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame 
Rhea’s eye. 


It struck me that this might furnish a clue to 
the meaning of Edgar Poe. (Here follows a 
long quotation from Keightley’s Mythology 
which gives a basis for the statement by 
Rossetti which follows.)... If my conjec- 
ture is correct, the ‘‘Nicean barks’’ of Ed- 
gar Poe ought to be ‘‘Nyseian barks,”’ and 
are related to the ‘‘Nyseian isle’’ of Milton. 
Milton speaks of that period in the infancy 
of Bacchus when he was conveyed into the 
island of Nysa. Poe, on the other hand, 
speaks of the period in the youth of Bac- 
chus when he was conveyed back from the 
island to ‘‘his own native shore ’’ Amal- 
thea’s Horn; or perhaps to some still later 
period when, having started from Nysa, and 
effected his renowned conquests, he finally 
visited, in the same barks wherein he and 
his companions had left Nysa, his natal 
home, Amalthea’s Horn. The perfumed sea 
would refer to the fragrance diffused from 
paradisal Nysa over the sea which inter- 
venes between that island and Amalthea’s 
Horn. 


Rossetti’s interpretation of Bacchus as 
the wanderer, along with his emphasis 
on Bacchus as a conqueror, is of great 
importance. For years now, it has been 
discussed and revised, until in 1943 
one of our most expert Poe scholars, 
T. O. Mabbott, gave it what may prove 
to be the ultimate refinement of critical 
interpretation. (See below, p. 165). 


In an early edition of Brewer’s Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable, under the 
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heading of ‘‘Nicean Barks or Nycean 
Barks,’’ the Dionysus interpretation was 
accepted as valid. Although Brewer 
made no reference to his authority, | 
infer that it was Rossetti or someone 
who had read Rossetti. Here is Brewer's 
succinct note: 

The way-worn wanderer was Dionysos or 
Bacchus, after his renowned conquests, 


His native shore was the Western Hon, 
called the Amalthean Horn. And the Niceap 


barks were vessels sent from the Island of 


Nysa, to which in infancy Dionysos was 
conveyed to screen him from Rhea. The 
perfumed sea was the sea surrounding Nysa, 
a paradisal island. 


It is interesting to observe that Brewer 


in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, § 


subsequently dropped all reference to 
Nicean Barks, perhaps because of such 
attacks as the one published by Herbert 
Edward Mierow in M.L.N. for 1916. (The 
difficulty of dating the various printings 
and editions of Brewer are discussed in 
the Chronological List below.) But the 
following pages show that Rossetti and 
Brewer, both emphasizing Dionysus as 
a conqueror, perhaps gave the important 
clue to Nicéan; i.e., victorious. 

Killis Campbell’s 1917 edition of The 
Poems of Edgar Allen Poe was so care- 
fully edited in every particular that it 
inevitably contained detailed notes o 
Helen,” pp. 199-203. It contained 
not exactly a bibliography, but a resumé 
of the several most important interpre 
tations of the cruces in Poe’s “To 
Helen,”’ so far as Campbell knew them. 
Of course he did not know nearly all of 
them, even as published down to 191/; 
but let us admit that most of the subse 
quent students of Poe (including my- 
self) are heavily indebted to Campbell's 
1917 edition of the Poems. The most 
significant of Campbell’s remarks, which 
favors Dionysus as the wanderer, is 
this: 
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The question is one that is obviously im- 
possible to settle with any definitiveness; 
but the view of Rossetti seems to be the 
most plausible of those so far proposed. 


Campbell’s concluding phrase, ‘‘the 
most plausible of those so far pro- 
posed,” invites a further proposal in 
the way of interpretation. This, of 
course, was supplied by T. O. Mabbott. 

Mabbott printed his interpretations in 
1928, 1943, and 195l—in addition to 
answering countless informal inquiries 
about the intricacies of interpreting 
“To Helen.’’ He has always favored 
Dionysus as the wanderer (following 
Rossetti) and thinks victorious is the 
best interpretation of Nicean. He is 
also aware of the remote possibility that 
Poe knew of the nymph Nicea, whose 
relations to Dionysus were recorded by 
Nonnus, and he has considered Menelaus 
as the wanderer (below, p. 167). But 
Mabbott’s crucial contribution was the 
realization of the relation between Al- 
bert Pike’s “Hymn to Bacchus’’ and 
Poe’s “To Helen.’’ Space permits quo- 
tation of only a small part of his bril- 
liant 1943 article in The Explicator: 


Three classical stories are probably in the 
poet’s mind: first, that Trojan Helen ap- 
peared to those who consulted her dream 
oracle at Sparta in the guise of each man’s 
first love; second, the return of Bacchus 
from his peaceful conquest of the east, 
when he made the sea perfumed with wine; 
third, Psyche’s awakening Cupid, or Love, 
by dropping oil from her lamp. Originally 
Poe had Psyche carry a scroll (symbolic of 
poetry) and the lamp came as an afterthought 
in later versions of the poem; it is of agate, 
the stone named for the faithful Achates. 
The story of Bacchus had been used with 
several of the words Poe adopted in Albert 
Pike’s ‘‘Hymn to Bacchus”’ in the Boston 
American Magazine, November, 1830. 


Mabbott’s discovery is so important that 
I quote in full Stanza III of ‘“‘Bacchus.”’ 
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Where art thou, conqueror—before whom 
fell 

The jewelled kings of Ind—when the 
strong swell 

Of thy great multitudes came on them, 
and 

Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right 
hand, 

Shaking it over them—and every soul 

Grew faint, as with wild lightning, when 
the roll 

Of thy great chariot wheels was on the 
neck 

Of many a conqueror—when thou didst 
check 

Thy tigers and thy lynxes at the shore 

Of the broad ocean—and didst still the 
roar, 

Pouring a sparkling and a pleasant wine 

Into its waters—when the dashing brine 

Tossed up new odors, and a pleasant 


scent 

Upon its breath, and many who were 
spent 

With weary sickness, breathed of life 
anew, 


When wine-inspired breezes on them 

blew; 

O thou who bringest all men to thy feet; 

O thou with brow of light and smiles 

most sweet— 
Make this, our earth, 
A share to thy wild mirth, 

Let us rejoice thy wine-dewed hair to 

greet, 
And chaunt to thee that gavest 
young Joy his birth. 

I observe, further, that when Poe sub- 
sequently published his Autography he 
analyzed Pike’s signature and hand- 
writing in an article beginning thus: 
We believe that Mr. Albert Pike has never 
published his poems in book form; nor has 
he written anything since 1834. His ‘‘Hymns 
to the Gods,’’ and ‘‘Ode to the Mocking 


Bird,’’ being printed in Blackwood, are the 
chief basis of his reputation. 


This Pike-Poe relationship pointed 
out by Mabbott seems important to me: 
not that Poe demonstrably borrowed his 
idea of Nicean (victorious) barks from 
Pike’s ‘‘Hymn to Bacchus,”’’ the Con- 
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queror (Gk. Niketer or Niketor), and 
not that Pike demonstrably borrowed 
from Poe. But it is significant that 
Pike, Poe, and their readers from, say, 
1825 to 1840, were steeped in clas- 
sical mythology, to the point where 
Bacchus as Conqueror required no ex- 
planation, and where Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine was glad to print all of 
Pike’s ‘‘Hymns to the Gods”’ in their 
1839 volume. Hence the idea of Nicean 
as conquering or victorious in connec- 
tion with Dionysus may have been 
picked up by Poe from Pike or vice ver- 
sa, or by both of them from a common 
source; but a comparison of the several 
points of similarity in the two poems 
does give added weight to the Rossetti- 
Mabbott interpretation. 


In American Literature for January, 
1945, Frank Durham made an interesting 
extension of Rossetti’s idea that the 
wanderer was Dionysus; namely, that 
Poe went directly to Paradise Lost, 
Book iv, not only for the Nicean barks, 
but also for a perfumed sea and the epi- 
thet Ayacinth hair. The lines quoted 
are 156-165, 275-279, and 301-303. The 
The discussion following is interesting 
but inconclusive. See below. 


Objections. To the Dionysus inter- 
pretation as given by Brewer (doubtless 
derived from Rossetti) Herbert Edward 
Mierow strongly objected in MLN for 
1916. He objected that Nicean cannot 
easily be identified with Nysaean; that 
regardless of what Poe wrote, he meant 
Phaeacian; further he asks, ‘‘What ex- 
cuse has Dionysus, the god, for being 
tired?”’ In refutation of this point we 
may urge that gods were often weary, 
especially Dionysus, and that the /liad, 
6, 130 ff. gives a vivid account of how 
Lycurgus drove Dionysus and his nurs- 
ing mothers down Mount Nysa and how 
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Dionysus, terror-stricken, plunged into 
the sea and sought refuge with Thetis, 

To Mabbott’s 1943 refinements of the 
Dionysus theory I find no objection, al- 
though the interpretation of Havelock 
may have some advartages. 


Durham’s emphasis on three passages 
from Paradise Lost to explain wanderer, 
perfumed sea, Nicean, and hyacinth is 
inconclusive, for they might all have 


been found in Homer and Vergil, since | 


almost anything will do for perfumed 
sea, and the word hyacinthino occurs 
in Odyssey 6, 231 and 23, 158. Further, 
it may be objected against Durham that 
his comparison of his own suggestion 
with those of other scholars is almost 
inevitably unsatisfactory since, from 
the argument from silence, we find he 
apparently knew nothing of the previous 
work of: Rendall, Walker, Beach, Have- 
lock, Mierow, of the 1863 article by 
‘‘Dubitans’’ or the 1864 article by 
*‘W.D.”’, the important dicta by Quinn, 
or the essential articles by Mabbott, 
or of Poe’s probable connection with 
Pike’s “Hymn to Bacchus.”’ 


V. COMBINING INTERPRETATIONS 


IN Classical Weekly for April 12, 
1943, E. A. Havelock set forth the view 
that as Lowes had shown Coleridge’s 
recollections of his reading from many 
sources, which strongly colored pas- 
sages in ““The Ancient Mariner,’’ so 
Havelock could show twelve specific 
words or phrases from Catullus and Ho 
mer which influenced “‘To Helen.” 


Hovering more or less vaguely at the back 
of the poet’s mind are three motifs: first, 
the tale of Helen and her power to draw men 
to Troy, and their return homewards with 
her; second, the peaceful return. of the 
weary and sleeping Odysseus to Ithaca in 
a Phaeacian ship; and, third, the journey by 
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yacht of Catullus from Asia Minor to Sir- 
mio. Of these the first infuses a vague 
colour through Poe’s whole poem; but the 
second and third have supplied from his 
reading not only situations but actual sounds 
and names which he has caught up and com- 
bined in fresh and unexpected complexes. 


Space does not permit an adequate sum- 
mary of this excellent article because 
Havelock, to make his point, had to 
quote all Poe’s poem and all the Catul- 
lus passages in Latin and all the Homer 
passages in Greek, with a numerical 
system to indicate the identities and 
similarities; he also had to discuss his 
findings and compare them with those of 
previous scholars. The discussion is 
brilliant except for the omission of 
references to many articles relating to 
Alexander the Great and Dionysus. 

Mabbott’s article in The Explicator 
for June of the same year is in a sense 
a combining interpretation, since it com- 
bines three classical stories. But I have 
listed it under Dionysus, above, since 
it does not draw on Alexander, Ulysses, 
or Catullus. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS INTERPRETA- 
TIONS 


Poets of the South, 1903, by F.V.N. 
Painter, A.M., D.D., contained this com- 
ment: 


The reference seems to be to the ancient 
Ligurian town of Nicaea, now Nice, in 
France. The ‘‘perfumed sea’’ would then 
be the Ligurian sea. But one half suspects 
that it was the scholarly and musical sound 
of the word, rather than any aptness of 
classical reference, that led to the use of 
the word ‘‘Nicean.”’ 


There is almost nothing to recommend 
Nice in France above any of half a 
dozen other cities of the same name, 


and Painter does not seem to have pro- 
vided a wanderer. On the other hand, 
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was not Painter the first to make the 
shrewd suggestion that Poe would be 
attracted by the scholarly sound (as 
well as musical) of a word? That fits 
in perfectly with our present idea of the 
“histrionic’’ Mr. Poe. 

Marie Bonaparte’s (1933) psycho- 
analytical biography of Poe was given 
strong support by the fact that the Avant- 
Propos was written by Sigmund Freud. 
Nevertheless, what she wrote about 
“To Helen’’ may prove hard to take 
seriously. I quote from the first English 
edition, 1949: 


Possibly these lines contain a reminis- 
cence of the Elgin marbles, which Edgar 
may have seen as a child, soon after reach- 
ing London. But another, far older memory, 
undoubtedly informs the poem. The hya- 
cinth hair, the classic face, the Naiad airs 
which lead the poet ‘‘home’’, gleam with 
the light of that face and form—the mother’s 
—which, though buried deep in the past, 
were ever to haunt Poe’s life and work. 
Thus, our ‘“‘wanderer,’’ while still an adol- 
escent, beginning his life’s march, had 
already, in imagination, retreated ‘‘weary 
and way-worn”’ to his “native shore’’ and 
made that mournful return to the mother who, 
for him, would always be one dying or dead. 
The Bonaparte view of Poe’s life hinges 
in part on the doubtful assumption that 
“Doubtless Edgar was taken for a last 
look at his ‘sleeping’ mother, a picture 
which was never to fade from his mem- 
ory.”” Edgar was then not quite three 
years old. I regret that space does not 
permit an adequate survey of the Bona- 
parte hypothesis. One cannot accept 
casually, or brush off glibly, such a cru- 
cial statement as this: “But though the 
psychic traumata sustained in infancy 
determined a necrophilia in him, it was 
a necrophilia that was partly suppressed 
and partly sublimated.”’ 

An isolated suggestion is that Poe 
might have read the Helena of Euripides, 
and that Menelaus is the wanderer. Mab- 
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bott, who is interested in this identifi- 
cation, says that he thinks the Dionysus 
interpretation is much better, especially 
as the sea on which Menelaus and Helen 
were borne from Egypt back to Greece 


seems to lack any hint of perfume. Let. 


me elaborate this suggestion: 


Euripides’ play presupposes that Hera, an- 
gry at Paris for his award to Aphrodite, has 
foisted off on him a mere wraith of Helen, 
with which he contents himself during the 
ten years of the Trojan War, while the real 
Helen was spirited away by Hermes and 
wafted in a cloud to the court of King Pro- 
teus in Egypt. Proteus protected her and 
kept her inviolate for seventeen years, but 
on his death the King’s son, Theoclymenus, 
pursues her in marriage. Menelaus, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Egypt after seven 
years of futile voyaging, encounters his 
real wife (not the wraith, which disappears) 
and by clever trickery sails back to Greece 
with her, weary but victorious, on a single 
bark with fifty oars and a sail. 


I find two further objections to this un- 
usual identification: if Poe had been 
reading the Helena when he wrote his 
famous poem, he would have remembered 
that Helen went into deep mourning for 
the pretended death of Menelaus, put on 
widow’s weeds, and cut off her hair; this 
is hardly consistent with Poe’s refer- 
ence to hyacinth hair! Further the swift, 
fifty-oared bark is referred to in lines 
1413 and 1531 as Sidonian. Thus I find 
the identification worth considering but 
not worth adopting. 

Among miscellaneous interpretations | 
should like to add one myself which 
I think I have not seen in print and 
which often impresses me as an easy 
way out—even though I do not approve 
it. Regardless of what meaning Poe 
may have had for Nicean and for per- 
fumed sea, we do not have to identify 
the weary, wayworn wanderer as any one 
person, and by the same token his own 


native shore is taken care of auto 
matically. There is a past tense which 


indicates both generalization and itera. 


tive action; just as we might say: 
*‘Those old horsecars which took the 
tired commuter back to his home in the 
suburbs.’ The sentence above makes 
sense, yet no one would think of trying 
to identify the tired commuter as a 
named person. Not important, I think, 


but not to be omitted. 
EDWARD D. SNYDER 


Haverford College 


NOTES 


*For precise documentation of this and of 
all similar items throughout the article, see 
the Chronological Table at the end. 


*Nicean. | find it best to standardize the 
spelling of the adjective throughout this 
article. It is variously spelled (Nicean, 
Nicean, Nicéan, and Nicaean) by commen- 
tators who are not trying to make any dis- 
tinction, and who occasionally spell the 
word in different ways in the same treatise- 
doubtless through a typographical error. 
The facsimile edition of Poe’s Poems in 
1831 shows, p. 29, that Poe himself once 
let Nicean get into print without any ac- 
cent; but the same little volume also shows, 
p. 27, the omission of an apostrophe and of 
an accent in two consecutive French words: 
“*Jai trouve. . .”” 


Oxhead. 
“For Bowra’s factual unreliability on Poe 


see my note in M.L.N. June, 1952, pp. 422f., 
“Bowra on Poe—Corrections.”’ 
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PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 30 (1951). 
—(January: 89-90) R. H. Martin, ‘‘A Note on 
Dryden’s Aeneid.’’ Examines Dryden’s 
translation of Aeneid 1.459-463. Rejects 
Henry’s interpretation of sunt lacrimae re- 
rum and defends Dryden’s translation: 
**And Trojan griefs the Tyrians’ pity claim.” 
—(October: 353-380). Bernard Weinberg, 
‘‘Translations and Commentaries of De- 
metrius, On Style to 1600: A Bibliography.”’ 
Goes beyond the collaborative project en- 
titled ‘‘Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin 
Translations and Commentaries,’’ and pre- 
sents all the pertinent Demetrius materials 
up to 1600, in chronological order. —31 
(1952). —(January: 54-62) Ralph Nash, 
‘‘The Parting Scene in Jonson’s Poetaster 
(IV, ix).’’ Defends the tone and relevance 
of the parting scene. (95-96) Leonard Grant, 
“Pico and ‘Malius.’’’ The Malius men- 
tioned in Pico’s de Ente et Uno is Mani- 
lius. Pico wrote Mallius, but ‘‘sixteenth 
century printers were occasionally careless 
about double consonants.’’ The Develop- 
ment is Manilius > Mallius as Publilius > 
Publius. (96) J.V.Cunningham, ‘‘Campian 
and Propertius.’” The opening stanza of 
Campian’s ‘‘My Sweetest Lesbia”’ is a ren- 
dering of the first part of Catullus 5. The 
second stanza is a rendering and develop- 
ment of Propertius 2.15.41-43. The third 
stanza ‘‘expresses a characteristic Pro- 
pertian theme; the lover gives directions 
for his funeral.”’ 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 16 (1951-52). 
—(Winter: 87-89) Benjamin Farrington, Re- 
view of Man in His Pride: A Study in the 
Political Philosophy of Thucydides and 
Plato, by David Grene. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. $4.00. Pp. 
xi, 231. “‘It belongs, however, to the bour- 
geois world and Marxists will inevitably 
find it lacking.’”’ 


SEWANEE REVIEW 60 (1952). —(Spring: 
253-273), Leslie A. Fiedler, ‘‘Archetype 
and Signature: A Study of the Relationship 
between Biography and Poetry.’’ Argues 


From Non-Classical Periodicals 


against the antibiographical tradition. Some 
incidental criticism of Greek drama of this 
calibre: ‘“‘Euripides seems to feel his in 
herited material as a burden, tucking it 
away in prologue and epilogue, so that he 
can get on with his proper business —the 
imitation of particulars. The poem begins 
to come apart; etc.”” (p. 271) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 5] 
(1952).—(April: 253-260) Moses Hadas, 
“Cultural Survival and the Origin of Fic. 
tion.’’ Advances the thesis that ‘‘a motive 
central to the shaping of ancient fiction 
was the desire to defend and perpetuate 
cultural values which were in danger of 
being lost;’’ and demonstrates ‘how this 
motive may have operated. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTER. 
LY 21 (1952). —(July: 345-361) G. M.A 
Grube, ‘“Three Greek Critics.’’ General dis. 
cussion of the critical views and approach 
to literature of Plato, Aristotle, and Lon 
ginus. ‘‘Plato is mainly concerned with the 


function of literature in society and with f 


the mind of the poet.... Aristotle...ap 
plies his superb powers of analysis to the 
products of literature objectively, and tries 
to discover what it is that makes them suc 
cessful or otherwise. ...Longinus injects 
a new element by his personal approach 
when he tries to communicate to. others the 
effect which great literature has on hir 
self.’’ 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHES AL 
TERTUM UND DEUTSCHE LITERATUR 
83 (1952) —(February: 157-162) S. Guter 
brunner, ‘‘Uber Zwei Germanische Heilig 
tumer bei Plinius und bei Ptolemaios.” 4 
attempt to identify and explain the 
ligious associations connected with the 
woods mentioned in Pliny Nat. Hist. 16.26. 
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NOTES 


usum.”” Ed.) 

FIND that my classes, even after 
] they have read all of the Oresteia 
in translation, do not realize how clever 
Housman’s Fragment of a Greek Trag- 
edy is, although they do find it hilari- 
ous. It is for the benefit of such stu- 
dents who know “‘small Latin and less 
Greek’’ that I have attempted to supply 
some few notes for this brilliant parody 
of Housman’s, “‘no less a work of gen- 
ius than any of his other writings.’” 

The Fragment first appeared in 1883 
in the Bromsgrovian, a magazine pub- 
lished by the school which Housman 
had attended as a boy (1870-1877) and 
in which (1881-1882), after his unhappy 
departure from Oxford, he had “‘assisted 
his old headmaster in teaching the 
Sixth Form.’ When it appeared, Hous- 
man had already left the Bromsgrove 
school to work at the Patent Office 
(1882-1892); he was then a young man 
of twenty-three, quite unknown both in 
the scholarly* and in the literary world. 

The only known manuscript of the 
Fragment is (or was, at any rate, in 
1929) in the hands of Mr. Seymour Adel- 


man, who at that time intended “ 


to 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 124 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


A. E. Housman’s “Fragment 


of a Greek Tragedy” 


(Although this is of the length of an article rather than of a note, it has been kept 
in this department because provided by Professor Nybakken; whose copy habitually 
deserves Housman’s modest estimate of his own Juvenal, “‘Editio EDITORUM in 


write and publish (possibly in Modern 
Language Notes) a full and carefully 
documented account of it, and of his 
correspondence on the subject with 
Professor Housman.’* This parody 
does not appear in Housman’s Collected 
Poems. The text herein printed is that 
of Professor Fobes’ beautiful, privately 
printed edition of 1925, which text is, 
in turn, that which appeared in the 
Cornhill Magazine in 1901, 

The Fragment of a Greek Tragedy is 
essentially a parody of Aeschylus, 
Housman’s favorite Greek poet. In par- 
ticular, the Fragment is a parody of two 
plays, the Agamemnon and the Choe- 
phoroe. These were probably the dramas 
commonly studied by the boys at Broms- 
grove. The whole parody, in fact, seems 
to have been written with Housman’s 
former pupils at Bromsgrove in mind, 
for it is replete with rhetorical ex- 
pressions, figures of speech, and syn- 
tactical constructions (such as, prolep- 
sis, transferred epithet, hendiadys, 
etc.) with which the teacher delights to 
plague the struggling student. 

To understand the Fragment, it is im- 


‘ 
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portant to recall first some of the de- 
tails of the Seven against Thebes. The 
leader of the expedition was Adrastus, 
Another of the Seven was Amphiaraus, 
father of Alcmaeon (our protagonist) 
and brother-in-law of Adrastus. ‘‘Amphi- 
araus,’” Gayley informs us, ‘‘opposed 
the expedition for, being a soothsayer, 
he knew that none of the leaders except 
Adrastus would live to return from 
Thebes; but on his marriage to Eri- 
phyle....he had agreed that whenever 
he and Adrastus should differ in opinion, 
the decision should be left to Eriphyle. 
Polyneices, knowing this, gave Eri- 
phyle the necklace of Harmonia and 
thereby gained her to his interest.... 
By her decision the war was resolved 
on, and Amphiaraus went to his fate.’ 


The war ended diastrously for all of 
the seven except Adrastus, who some 
ten years later led a second expedition 
against Thebes—that of the Epigoni, the 
descendants of the Seven. Alcmaeon, as 
a descendant of one of the Seven 
against Thebes, took part in this 
second expedition. On his return home, 
in accordance with his father’s com- 
mands he avenged him by killing his 
mother Eriphyle—as, of course, Orestes 
had avenged the murder of his father 
Agamemnon by killing his mother Cly- 
temnestra. So the plot of the Fragment 
is essentially that of the Choephoroe: 
the return of the son to kill his mother. 


ALCMAEON. CHORUS. 


CHO. O suitably-attired-in-leather- 


boots 1 
Head of a traveller, wherefore 
-seeking whom 2 
Whence by what way how pur~ 
posed art thou come 3 
To this well-nightingaled vi- 
cinity? 4 


My object in inquiring is to 
know. 5 


RALPH MARCELLINO 


But if you happen to be deaf 


and dumb 6 

And do not understand a word 
I say, 7 

Then wave your hand, to sig- 
nify as much. 8 

ALC. I journeyed hither a Boeotian 
_ Toad. 9 

CHO. Sailing on horseback, or with 
feet for oars? 10 

ALC. Plying with speed my partner- 
ship of legs. 1] 

CHO. Beneath a shining or a rainy 
Zeus? 12 

ALC. Mud’s sister, not himself, a- 
dorns my shoes.° 13 


1. O... boots. Without the slightest 
delay, Housman parodies in this very 
first line one of Aeschylus’s moststrik- 
ing traits—his extraordinary passion for 
sesquipedalian words. Here the long 
compound fills up four and a half feet 
of the pentameter line. ““The first im 
pression,” says Professor Earp, “‘made 
on most readers of Aeschylus is that he 
employs a multitude of long words; and 
that impression is correct. Aeschylus 
constantly builds an iambic trimeter out 
of four words and not rarely out of 
three; and of those long words heavy 
compounds form a large part.”’” When, in 
the Frogs, Euripides objects to the 
constant use of these words “‘huge as 
Mount Lycabettus or Parnes,’’ Aeschy- 
lus defends the practice thus: 

When the subject is great and the sen- 
timent, then, of necessity, great 
grows the word; 

When heroes give range to their hearts, 
is it strange if the speech of them 
over us towers ?° 


The grand tone (to which no doubt 


lengthy words contribute, as in Shake 
speare’s ““The multitudinous seas it 
carnadine’’) was one of Aeschylus’ 
most important contributions to the de 
velopment of Greek tragedy. Cf. Horace, 
Ars Peetica, 279-280: Aeschylus... 
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docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothurno. 

2-3. wherefore... purposed. Another 
characteristic of Aeschylus’s style— 
frequent repetition; deliberately carried 
to absurd lengths here Euripides criti- 
cizes (and Aeschylus defends) this love 
of tautology: 


AESCHYLUS (reading) ‘‘Be thou my 
saviour and mine aid 
to-day, 

For here I come, and 
hither I return.”’ 

EURIPIDES The same thing twice says 
clever Aeschylus. 

DIONYSUS __ How twice? 

EURIPIDES Why, just con- 

sider: explain. 

come,”’ says he; and 

“‘T return,’’ says he: 
It’s the same thing, to ~ 
“*come”’ and to “‘return.”’ 
Aye, just as if you said, 
“‘Good fellow, lend me 
A kneading trough: like- 
wise, a trough to knead 

AESCHYLUS It is not so, you ever- 

lasting talker, 

They’re not the same, the 
words are right enough. 
How so? inform me how 

you use the words. 

AESCHYLUS A man, not banished from 
his home, may “‘come”’ 

To any land, with no es- 
pecial chance. 
A home-bound exile both 


‘*eturns”’ and ‘‘comes’” 


DIONYSUS 


DIONYSUS 


4. well-nightingaled vicinity. Still 
another characteristic of Aeschylus’s 
style-picturesque compound adjectives, 
very frequently found in his plays, ac- 
cording to Prof. Haigh, who lists, among 
others, beam-compacted, golden-helmed, 
travel-trodden, hand-outstretching.”° 
llousman himself was to become quite 
fond of compound epithets, such as sky- 
pavilioned, steeple-shadowed, star-de- 
feated.** 

6-8. But if...as much. Delightful, 


but doubly so to one who gets the thrill 
of recognition, for these lines are a 
translation, cleverly expanded, of Cly- 
temnestra’s words to Cassandra (Aga- 
memnon, 1060-1061): 


but if thy sense be shut 
From these my words, let thy barbarian 
hand 
Fulfil by gesture the default of 
speech.” 


In commenting on these lines, Prof. 
Sidgwick says, in apology, ‘‘the appar- 
ent stupidity of such a suggestion is re- 
moved on the stage by Klytaemnestra’s 
meaning gestures.’’*? 

9-23. An example of rapid dialogue; 
conversation in alternate lines (called 
stichomythia), frequently found in clas- 
sical drama. ‘‘Stichomythia,”’ says The 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, ‘‘is a form 
of dramatic dialogue in which two char- 
acters speak a single line each for a 
considerable stretch. Sometimes they 
speak two lines each with similar regu- 
larity....Stichomythia can be highly 
effective, as in the tensely concentrated 
dialogue between Orestes and his 
mother (Aesch. Cho. 908 ff.) and that 
between Oedipus and the Herdsman 
(Soph. OT 1147 ff.); but it tends to in- 
volve the introduction of padding.’’** 

9. 1... Boeotian road: | journeyed 
here from Boeotia. A reference to the 
second expedition against Thebes (in 
Boeotia) by the Epigoni, the sons of the 
Seven against Thebes, of whom Alc- 
maeon was one. This time the attack 
on the city was successful. 

10, Sailing... for oars? Metaphorical 
language, inconsistently called by edi- 
tors bold, grotesque, mixed, rapid 
change of, etc., but typically Aeschyl- 
ean. The Yale Review text, which 
claims to be an authorized version in 
which Housman made changes (the na- 
ture of which is not specifically indi- 
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cated) reads: ‘‘Sailing on horseback or 
with feet for cars?”’ 

ll. Plying...iegs. A delightful and 
grotesque circumlocution for / walked. 

12. Zeus: sky. Similar to the fre- 
quent use of Juppiter (genitive, /ovis) 
in Latin literature. Cf. Horace, Odes, 
I, 1, 25 (sub love frigido: under a cold 
sky); I, 22, 20 (malus luppiter; bad cli- 
mate); Vergil, Georgics, I, 418 (Juppiter 
uvidus; wet sky); and the well-known 
phrase /uppiter Pluvius. 

13. Mud’s sister, not himself. A typ- 
ically Aeschylean circumlocution for 
“dust.’’ A direct parody of the famous 
phrase in the Agamemnon, 494-495. 
‘Sometimes, indeed,’’ says Prof. Haigh, 
“‘the metaphorical bias of the poet’s in- 
tellect leads him into grotesqueness as 
in his famous description of dust as the 
‘brother of the clay.’ ’’** Commenting on 
the same line, Prof. Sidgwick says, 
‘Aeschylus’ style, when applied to 
homely things, is liable to border on the 
grotesque.’”* Cf. Seven Against Thebes, 
494, where smoke is called “‘the sister 
of fire.”’ 


CHO. To learn your name would not 


displease me much 14 
ALC. Not all that men desire do 
they obtain. 15 
CHO. Might I then hear at what 
your presence shoots? 16 
ALC. A shepherd’s questioned 
mouth informed me that— 17 
CHO. What? for I know not yet what 
you will say. 18 
ALC. Nor will you ever if you in- 
terrupt. 19 
CHO. Proceed, and I will hold my 
speechless tongue. 20 
ALC. —This house was Eriphyla’s, 
no one’s else. 21 
CHO. Nor did he shame his throat 
with hateful lies. 22 
ALC. May I then enter, passing 
through the door? 23 
CHO. Go, chase into the house a 
lucky foot. 24 
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And, O my son, be, on the 
one hand, good, 5 

And do not, on the other hand, 
be bad; 26 

For that is very much the 
safest plan. 27 

ALC. I go into the house with 


heels and speed. 8) 
16. shoots. Cf. Agamemnon, 62, 


“Full on the mark thy shaft of speech 
doth light.” 

17. questioned mouth: for “‘a shep 
herd when questioned informed me with 
his mouth.’’ Transferred epithet. Cf. 
“Where brooding Darkness spreads his 
jealous wings.” 

20, speechless tongue: for “‘my tongue 
speechless.”” Prolepsis, a figure of 
speech quite common in classical po 
etry. Most of us know it as “‘the apply. 
ing of an adjective to a noun in antici- 
pation, or to denote the result, of the 
verb,’”*” 

22. Nor...lies. The reading of the 
text as it appears in the New York 
Herald-Tribune Books, Sunday, June 14, 
1936, p. 19 is less effective: “‘Nor did 
he shame his throat with shameful lies.” 

25-26. on the one hand...on the 
other hand. | suppose every schoolboy 
who has studied Greek will always re. 
member this correlative (év...5€) s0 
frequently found in Greek literature. 

28. with heels and speed: with speedy 
heels. A figure of speech called hen 
diadys: “‘the use of two words connected 
by a conjunction to express the same 
idea as a single word with a qualifier; 
as, with might and main = by main 
strength.’"* Cf. Vergil, Ceorgics, Il, 
192: pateris libamus et auro for golden 
bowl. ‘‘Vergil, however, did not e 
press himself in this way because 
grammarians had invented such a figwe 
and he found it useful, but because it 
was more graceful and significant t 
use two nouns than one. Here, for ex 
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ample, patera, a sacrificial vessel, re- 
minds us of the religious character of 
the act, auro of the preciousness of the 
vessel.”"? The word “‘heels,”’ standing 
(pardon!) for “‘feet,’’ is another figure 
of speech in which a part is put for a 
whole or a whole for a part...as a roof 
for a house.”’”° 


CHO. Strophe 
In speculation 29 

I would not willingly acquire a 
name 30 
For ill-digested thought; 31 
But after pondering much 32 

To this conclusion I at last have 
come: 33 
Life is uncertain. 34 
This truth I have written deep 35 
In my reflective midriff 36 
On tablets not of wax, 37 

Nor with a pen did I inscribe it 
there, 38 

For many reasons: Life, I say, is 
not 39 
A stranger to uncertainty. 40 

Not from the flight of omen-yelling 
fowls 41 
This fact did I discover, 42 

Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it 
out, 43 
Nor yet Dodona. 44 
Its native ingenuity sufficed 45 
My self-taught diaphragm. 46 


29.78. The strophe, the antistrophe, 
and the epode make up the choral ode 
which now follows. ‘‘An ode is made up 
of stanzas, which are arranged in pairs, 
or groups of three. The two which make 
the pair correspond exactly, or almost 
exactly, in longs and shorts: their ef- 
fect is made subtly different by the 
nature of language and the division of 
the words: but their scansion is sylla- 
ble for syllable practically identical. 
ln a group of three stanzas, the first 
two correspond, and the third is a new 
treatment of rhythms already heard or 
suggested in the first pair.” It seems 
likely that during the strophe the Cho- 


rus moved in one direction, during the 
antistrophe moved back again, and dur- 
ing the epode stood still. The ode 
which follows is a long (but very in- 
teresting) one, three times the length 
of the dialogue that precedes it (as of- 
ten in Aeschylus). For this, too, and 
for the long periods of silence on the 
part of many of Aeschylus’s charac- 
ters Euripides criticizes Aeschylus: 


EURIPIDES As for myself, good people 
all, I'll tell you by-and- 
by 

My own poetic worth and 
claims; but first of all 
I'll try 

To show how this porten- 
tous quack beguiled the 
silly fools 

Whose tastes were nurtured 
ere he came, in Phryni- 
chus’s schools. 

He’d bring some single 
mourner on, seated and 
veiled, ’twould be 

Achilles, say, or Niobe— 
the face you could not 
see— 

An empty show of tragic 
woe, who uttered not one 


thing. 
DIONYSUS’ Tis true. 
EURIPIDES Then in the Choms 


came, and rattled off a 
string 

Of four continuous lyric 
odes: the mourer never 
stirred.” 

34. Life is uncertain. To this pro- 
found conclusion has the Chorus come 
“‘after pondering much.”’ Here, how- 
ever, the foreboding thought is quite in 
keeping with one of the functions of the 
Chorus. 

41. omen-yelling fowls. Augury, of 
course. The word “‘fowls’’ is just the 
word (le mot juste); “‘birds’’ would have 
shown poetic incompetence on the part 
of Housman. “Fowls”’ is a perfect com- 
plement to “‘omen-yelling.”’ 
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43. Delphic tripod. The Delphic 
oracle, sacred to Apollo, was in ancient 
times the greatest oracle of Greece. Its 
site, marked by the sacred navel-stone, 
was thought to be the centre of the 
earth, See Housman’s poem, “The 
Oracles”’ (lines 3-4), Last Poems, xxv: 


And mute’s the midland navel-stone be- 
side the singing fountain, 

And echoes list to silence now where 
gods told lies of old. 


Here, at Delphi, “‘the priestess of 
the god, called the Pythia, seated on a 
tripod over a fissure in the rock, uttered 
in a divine ecstasy incoherent words in 
reply to the questions of the suppli- 
ants.’’** A later authority adds: ‘““Exca- 
vation has rendered improbable the 
post-classical theory of a chasm with 
mephitic vapours.’** Housman’s poem, 
however, had been written in 1903, be- 
fore the excavations. 

44, Dodona. ‘Seat of a very ancient 
oracle of Zeus in the mountains of 
Epirus.... According to the cult myth 
a pigeon...had lighted on an oak tree 
at Dodona, and with human voice had 
directed the founding of an oracle. This 
oak was the centre of Zeus’ cult; in the 
rustling of its leaves the god’s will 
was divined.’’* Cf. lines 1-2 of “The 
Oracles:”’ 

*Tis mute, the word they went to hear 

on high Dodona mountain 


When winds were in the oakenshaws 
and all the cauldrons tolled. 


45-46. Cf. lines 56 of ‘*The Ora- 


cles:”’ 

I took my question to the shrine that 
has not ceased from speaking, 

The heart within, that tells the truth 
and tells it twice as plain. 


Antistrophe 

Why should I mention 47 
The Inachean daughter, loved of 

Zeus? 48 
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Her whom of old the gods, 
More provident than kind, 50 
Provided with four hoofs, two 
horns, one tail, 


A gift not asked for, 59 

And sent her forth to learn 53 

The unfamiliar science 54 

Of how to chew the cud. 55 
She therefore, all about the Ar- 

give fields, 56 


Went cropping pale green grass 
and nettle-tops, 57 
Nor did they disagree with her. § 

But yet, how’er nutritious, such 


repasts 59 

I do not hanker after: 6 
Never may Cypris for her seat 

select 6] 

My dappled liver! 62 
Why should I mention Io? Why 

indeed? 63 

I have no notion why. 64 


47. Notice that the antistrophe is, 
metrically, an exact repetition of the 
strophe. Cf. note on 29-78 above. 

48. The Inachean daughter: lo, daugh 
ter of Inachus, king of Argos. Zeus fell 
in love with her. To hide her from Hera, 
Zeus turned her into a heifer. Another 
version has it that Hera, not Zeus, e- 
fected the transformation to hide he 
from her amorous spouse. 

61. Cypris: Aphrodite. Cyprus, a 
island in the Mediterranean was one of 
the important centers for the worship o 
Aphrodite. 

62. liver: the seat of the affections, 
according to the ancients. 

63-64. Why should I mention lo?... 
why. Nor have I any notion either, er 
cept that to many students most of the 
choral odes in Greek tragedy seen 
rather irrelevant—as this one is. 4 
better reason may be that twice (Su 
pliants and Prometheus Bound) lo fee 
tures prominently in Aeschylus’s plays 
in a rather irrelevant way, according 
students. Of the Chorus of women it 
the Suppliants Sheppard rightly says 
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“ without the effectual assimilation 
of the maidens to Io the poem is, what 
it has often been thought to be, a col- 
lection of beautiful and slightly rele- 
vant lyrics and one dramatic scene.’’** 
Of Io’s part in Prometheus Bound, a 
part which most students find difficult 
to justify, Sheppard says, ‘‘A brief 
analysis will show that her entrance 
marks a crisis in the drama, and that 
its moment is carefully chosen.’”’ 

But now does my boding heart, 

Unhired, unaccompanied, sing 

A strain not meet for the dance. 

Yea even the palace appears 

To my yoke of circular eyes 

(The right, nor omit I the left) 

Like a slaughterhouse, so to 

speak, 

Garnished with wooly deaths 

And many shipwrecks of cows. 
I therefore in a Cissian strain lament; 

And to the rapid, 
Loud, linen-tattering thumps upon 

my chest 

Resounds in concert 

The battering of my unlucky head. 


65-78. The Chorus, in a fit of fore- 
sight, senses (like Cassandra just be- 


fore the murder of Agamemnon) the im- 
pending murder (lines 65-73) and la- 


| ments in a wild, eastern fashion (74-78). 


66. unhired: i.e., unlike a hired, pro- 
fessional mourner; therefore, “‘sincere, 
genuine.” 

67. not meet for the dance. Litotes: 
the use of understatement to increase 
the effect. 

10. (the right... left). Cf. Agamem- 
non, 988: ‘‘And now mine eyes and not 
another's, etc.”” 

Tl. Like a slaughterhouse. So did the 
palace of Agamemnon appear to Cas- 
sandra also. 

12, garnished. This word, used in a 
similarly humorous fashion, occurs in 
Housman’s letters as early as 1878: 
“This part of the sermon,”’ wrote Hous- 
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man, “‘was garnished with several quo- 
tations from Macaulay’s essay on Von 
Ranke’s history of the Popes.’”* 


74. In a Cissian strain. We know 
definitely now, since the Chorus grieves 
in the wild manner of Persian (Cissian) 
women, that the Chorus consists of 
women. 


74-78. | therefore...unlucky head. 
Cf. the Choephoroe, 422-427: ‘‘I was as 
a mourning-woman of Aria, like a wo- 
man of Cissia, who acts her grief with 
clenched blows; and many a gory mark 
there was of those fast-following strain- 
ing arms that from on high descended, 
while with the shock my own head 
sounded, battered and all forlorn.’’” 
Cf. also lines 28 ff. of the same play: 
“Plain is the red on my cheek from the 
rip of the tearing nail fresh-cloven... 
and the rending scream of woven linen 
spoiled hath uttered its laughter-mock- 
ing woe, as the fore-folded bosom- 
raiment felt the sorrowful blows.’’*° 


ERIPHYLA (within): 
O, I am smitten with a hatchet’s 79 
jaw; 
And that in deed and not in word 80 
alone. 


CHO. 
I thought I heard a sound within 
the house 
Unlike the voice of one that 
jumps for joy. 


ERI. 
He splits my skull, not in a 
friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill 
me dead. 


CHO. 
I would not be reputed rash, but 
yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the 
house. 


ERI. 
O! O! another stroke! That makes 
the third. 
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He stabs me to the heart against 88 


my wish. 
CHO. 
If that be so, thy state of health 89 
is poor; 
But thine arithmetic is quite 90 
correct. 


79. In Greek drama, acts of violence 
are generally committed off stage. 

81-90. These lines of the Chorus, 
masterpieces of understatement, are 
quite reminiscent of the confused and 
undecisive reaction of the Chorus in 
the Agamemnon when undeniable cries 
of woe emanate from the palace where 
Agamemnon himself is being murdered. 


79. O... jaw. Cf. Agamemnon, 1343 ff.: 


VOICE OF AGAMEMNON 
O I am sped—a deep, a mortal blow. 
LEADER OF THE CHORUS 


Listen, listen! who is screaming as in 
mortal agony? 


VOICE OF AGAMEMNON 


O! O! again, another, another blow! 


79. hatchet’s jaw. The proper weapon 
for this parody on matricide. In the 
AgamemnonClytemnestra used, it seems, 
a more dignified weapon, a battle axe, 
with which to murder her Lord. 

88. stabs. A bit difficult to do with a 
hatchet, if that lethal weapon is still 
being used here for this, the third blow. 
In Aeschylus, too, the weapon Clytem- 
nestra uses changes shape in the most 
protean manner. Besides, in her condi- 
tion Eriphyle must be permitted a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. For a dis- 
cussion of the murder weapon, cf. Edu- 
ard Fraenkel, Aeschylus: Agamemnon, 
(Oxford, 1950) Vol. III, 806-809. 

89. If... poor. A classic understate- 
ment, the finest I can recall. 

90. But...correct. Characters in 
Greek tragedy are often very clever at 
higher mathematics. Electra, for exam- 
ple, when convinced that the stranger 


standing before her is actually her 
brother, lists, without the slightest hes. 
itation, four distinct relationships that 
he has become to her (Choephoroe, 
237 ff.): “‘O sweet is the eye that hath 
for me four parts of love! To thee must 
needs be given (1) the name of father, 
to thee falls (2) the love of mother, for 
mine hath merited hate; to thee (3) the 
love of my sister, poor victim cruelly 
slain; and (4) brother true I have found 
thee, giving worship, thou and none 
else, to me.”’ 
RALPH MARCELLINO 
Brooklyn College 


NOTES 


‘Leonard L. Mackall, New York Herald- 
Tribune Books, Sunday, June 7, p. 19. 

24, S. F. Gow, A. E. Housman: A Sketch 
(Cambridge, 1936), p. 8. 

*Housman had published a paper on 
Horace, the year before, of which Prof. Gow 
(op. cit., p. 11) says: ‘‘The reader who 
turns from Housman’s later work to this 
will think it immature, and naturally it 
lacks something of the cogency and finality 
to which we have since grown accustomed; 
but it was an astonishing performance for a 
young man of twenty-three—astonishing both 
in its comparative maturity and in the ex- 
tent to which it foreshadows what was to 
come.’” 

“Mackall, loc. cit., p. 19. 

5C. M. Gayley, The Classic Myths in 
English Literature and Art (New York, 1939), 
p- 265. 

*According to Mrs. Symonds, Housman’s 
sister (A. E. Housman: Recollections by 
Katharine E. Symonds, A. W. Pollard, and 
others, published at Bromsgrove School, 
Oct. 1936, p. 21) these opening lines do not 
correspond with the original (deo gratias!) 
which she quotes as follows: 


Cho. O gracefully-enveloped-in-a-cloak 
Head of a stranger, wherefore, 
seeking what, 
Whence, by what way, how pur- 
posed are you come 
To this well-nightingaled vicinity? 


(See page 188) 
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ast Aspice murorum moles, praeruptaque 
er; saxa, 

for Obrutaque horrenti vasta theatra 
he situ: 

i Haec sunt Roma. Viden’ velut ipsa 
cadavera tantae 


Urbis adhuc spirent imperiosa 
ne minas ? 
--Janus Vitalis 


N THE SAME WAY that the fall of 

the Roman Empire has piqued the in- 
terest and challenged the acumen of 
historians, the external magnificence of 
ld- | jts ancient capital and the destruction 
and ruins thereof have stirred the imagi- 
nation of a number of poets. 

As far back as the twelfth century, 
ow [| one of the great poets of medieval 
rho | literature, Hildebert of Lavardin, a man 
his | steeped in the Latin classics and im- 
bued with a profound veneration for 
od; | Rome’s past glories, felt the magnetic 
ra | fascination which the ruined city ex- 
oth f erted. The sight of Rome, scarred fur- 
ex | ther by the siege of Henry IV in 1084, 
and by the later pillaging of Norman and 
Saracen, inspired Hildebert to the elegy 
in | which alone would make his fame se- 
9), cure: 


, Par tibi, Roma, nihil, cum sis prope 


tota ruina; 

ind Quam. magni fueris integra fracta 
ol, doces. 

ast Longa tuos fastus aetas destruxit, et 
3!) arces 


Caesaris, et superum templa pa- 
lude iacent.... 

The remark has been made that the 
“majority of great British poets... have 
seen Rome, and have profited by the 
? contemplation of its stupendous ruins, 
its eloquent decay, its death-like si- 


“} Urbs Roma” and Some English Poets 


lence, and the gigantic memories which 
walk forever on tip-toe, like trembling 
ghosts, through its desolate streets.’” 
The poets who appear below gave ac- 
tual poetic expression to their feelings 
about the ancient city, regarding its 
variously as the fallen and desolate, the 
beautiful and magnificent, the mightiest 
of all civilizations, the perennially in- 
structive, and the eternal.? From a con- 
sideration of their utterances may be 
derived a glimpse of a small, perhaps 
not unsignificant, phase of the Nach- 
leben of things Roman in the West. 


Tudor Times 


SPENSER seems to be the first poet 
who invites our attention. But in his 
462-line poem, The Ruines of Rome, he 
is in reality translating a series of son- 
nets by Joachim du Bellay (1524-1560), 
one of the ablest French sonnet writers, 
entitled Les Antiquites de Rome. The 
work involves pretty much an appraisal 
of Rome’s place in history. One memo- 
rable Spenserian passage illustrating 
this is the following: 

Rome was th’whole world, and al the 

world was Rome, 

And if things nam’d their names doo 

equalize, 

When land and sea ye name, then name 

ye Rome: 


And naming Rome ye land and sea com- 
prize (26.9-12). 


There is on the whole only general 
reference to the city’s physical remains. 
Theée stir amaze and regret at Ror.c’s 
fall, together with a condemnation of the 
“‘ciuill furie’’ which stabbed Rome to 
its “‘proper hart.” 
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Seventeenth Century Poets 

MILTON and Dryden concern us here, 
the latter, however, very briefly. Milton 
had spent on two separate visits to 
Rome a total of some four months there. 
In Paradise Regained (4, 21-145) the city 
proves to be, first, Rome the Magnifi- 
cent by which Satan tempts Christ to 
yield to desires for human power and 
glory. It may be added that Milton’s 
description is doubtless anachronistic: 
the city corresponds more closely to 
Rome of the late first or even second 
century. Rome next comes in for the 
contempt of the Savior; it is a mighty 
state enslaved by the passions of its 
citizens. Milton’s own attitude is re- 
flected: he admired the government of 
Republican Rome, “divinely and har- 
moniously tuned.’’* 

Dryden found occasion only for a line 
or two on the ancient city, and then 
refers only generally to “‘Ancient Rome, 
majestic in decay,’ defaced all her 
“matchless monuments.’’* 


The Augustan Age 


POPE proves to be the only “name 
poet”’ here, others providing indeed 
longer disquisitions, but in distinctly 
inferior contexts. We find in Epistle V 
of the Moral Essays the first fifty-two 
lines presenting almost a photographic 
description of the ruined city. “Papal 
piety,’ the poet feels, accomplished in 
part the city’s dejection. The same 
point reappears in a picturing of Rome’s 
ruins in the Dunciad (3.99-104): 


See, the Cirque falls! th’ unpillar’d 
Temple nods! 

Streets pav’d with Heroes, Tyber 
choak’d with Gods! 

Till Peter’s Keys some christen’d Jove 
adorn, 

And Pan to Moses lends his pagan 
horn; 

See graceless Venus to a Virgin turn’d, 

Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d. 


And there are a few still slighter refep. 
ences elsewhere in Pope to Rome the 
Ruined.* 

Pretty much failures, however, ar 
two poems of this period which deal ex. 
tensively, in whole or in part, with 
Roma dilapsa. John Dyer (1699-1759) 


wrote in 1740 a piece of 545 lines en | 


titled The Ruins of Rome, thoroughly 
declamatory in style. ““The title,” says 
Johnson, ‘“‘raises greater expectations 
than the performance gratifies.”’ Bu 
Gray, after reading the work, risked 
Walpole’s criticism by stating that Dyer 
“thas more of poetry in his imagination 
than any of our number.’’ Dyer attempts 
a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
ruined city and its history, but he lacks 
the charm of Spenser and the stirring 
quality of Byron. His explanation of 
Rome’s fall: Luxury, “‘bane of elated 
life, of affluent states.’’ 

James Thomson (1700-1748) in his 
poem Liberty chose a subject not suited 
to his talents, and his failure was fairly 
complete. Early in Part 1 some 3 
lines describe the magnificence and 
glory of Republican Rome in contrast 
to current melancholy conditions. Part 
4 rehearses in some hundred lines the 
great works of Roman sculpture. A fair 
example of the more effective passages 
is the following: 

...by the tempest of two thousand 

years 

Continual shaken, let my ruins vie. 

These roads that yet the Roman hand 

assert, 

Beyond the weak repair of modern toil; 

These fractured arches, that the chid- 

ing stream 

No more delighted hear; these rich re- 

mains 
Of marble now unknown, where shines 
imbibed 

Each parent ray; these massy columns, 

hewed 

From Afric’s furthest shore; one granite 

all, 
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These obelisks high-towering to the 


sky, 
Mysterious marked with dark Egyptian 
lore. ... 


Age of Reaction and Reform 


Here we find great poets of the period 
writing of Rome’s vanished glories: 
Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, and Shelley. 

Strangely enough, the one work of 
Wordsworth which perhaps best ex- 
presses his feelings on the downfall of 
mighty Rome, The Pillar of Trajan, was 
written to show his son how the topic, 
one suggested in the “‘newspaper’’ as 
the subject for a prize poem, might be 
treated. Making up the substantial part 
of the poem are the winding carvings of 
the column which stands 


Where towers are crushed and unfor- 
bidden weeds 

O’er mutilated arches shed their weeds; 

And temples, doomed to milder change, 
unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old. 


The moral Wordsworth draws in the 
lines: 
O weakness of the great! O folly of 
the wise! 
Where now the haughty empire that was 
spread 


With such fond hopes? her very speech 
is dead. 


Another lesson to be learned in the 
passing of ambitious Rome Wordsworth 
conveys in his Roman Antiquities from 
the Roman Station at Old Penrith, where 
he attaches value to an old helmet 
“with its nodding plume,”’ a fibula, 
lamps, and funerary urns—‘‘tearless 
lachrymals’’—only if they chasten fan- 
cies or “‘idle agitations lull.’’’ Yet he 
hates to think of any one of Rome’s 
splendors being dispelled by time or 
“scholarship.” The sentiment appears 
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in the poem At Rome, Regrets, where 
allusion is made to the theories of Nie- 
buhr and other historians: 


The glory of Infant Rome must disap- 
pear, 

Her morning splendours vanish, and 
their place 

Know them no more. 


But the lure of Rome may be ‘‘deadly.”’ 
He warns in Temptations from Roman 
Refinements: 


Fair houses, baths, and banquets deli- 
cate, 

And temples flashing, bright as polar 

Shun the insidious arts 

That Rome provides, 
from her frown 

Than from her wily praise, ber peace- 
ful gown. 

Language and letters: these though 
fondly viewed 

As humanizing graces, are but parts 

And instruments of deadliest servitude. 


less dreading 


At the same time, in Musings near A qua- 
pendente, the poet looks hopefully to 
the culture that succeeded Rome’s; it 
must mingle itself with the antique 
glories, which, though fading, are 
“‘never to be extinct while Earth en- 
dures.” 

No poet can easily outrival Byron and 
his inspiring lines in Canto LV of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage on the ruin of that 
great power whose “very weeds are 
beautiful,”’ while no poet appreciated 
equally the immortality of those “‘ten 
thousand rents’’ of Rome’s “imperial 
garment.’ He wrote of what he had 
seen with his own eyes. Of the seven 
years spent in Italy (1816-1823), where 
he composed almost all his greatest 
works, Byron spent two months in Rome, 
persuaded to come there by his friend of 
archaeological interests, Hobhouse, 
who later composed a “‘historical illus- 
tration’’ for Canto IV. 
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Byron’s avowed purpose in the Canto 
was 

To meditate amongst decay, and stand 

A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 

Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er 
a land 

Which was the mightiest in its old com- 
mand (xxv). 


Only with difficulty does one resist the 
temptation to quote wholesale from Can- 
to IV. Let these few matchless verses 
stand as invitation to peruse the whole: 


Oh, Rome! my country! City of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone Mother of dead Empires.... 
(LXXVIII). 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voice- 
less woe (LXXIX). 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 


stand: 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall 
fall; 

And when Rome falls—the World.... 
(CXLV). 


The Coliseum had captured his fancy. 
One of the most beautiful of the stanzas 
(CXLIV) is devoted to it.’ In his tra- 
gedy Manfred (III.4) he pens over thirty 
lines in moving description of it, while 
in The Deformed Transformed (1.2) it is 
the scene for contests with wild ani- 
mals, 

Byron’s friend and biographer, Moore 
(1779-1852), also concerns us here, for 
one magnificent passage, too long to 
quote entirely, in Rhymes on the Road 
(Extract XIII). In almost Thucydidean 


manner we find it claimed that 


Rome, the Queen of all, whose very 
wrecks 

If lone and lifeless through a desert 
hurl’d, 

Would wear more true magnificence than 
decks 

The assembled thrones of all the exist- 
ing world. 


Coming to Shelley one is somewhat 


surprised to find Rome rarely mentioned 
in his poetic work.’ However from other 
writings one can determine readily the 
depth of his feeling about the ancient 
city.’ Mrs. Shelley wrote that his “first 
entrance to Rome opened to him a scene 
of remains of antique grandeur that far 
surpassed his expectations.”’ In two of 
his Letters, unfortunately too long to 
quote at length, Shelley makes most ex- 
plicit comment: “‘Rome is a city...of 
those who cannot die.’’** And with par 
ticular reference to the ruins: “‘If | 
speak of the inanimate ruins, the rude 
stones piled upon stones, which are the 
sepulchres of the fame of those who 
once arrayed them with the beauty which 
has faded, will you believe me insensi- 
ble to the vital, the almost breathing 
creations of genius yet subsisting in 
their perfection. . .. Come to Rome. It 
is a scene by which expression is over 
powered... 

But only one passage in his poetry 
evinces this poignant emotion felt for 
the grandeur of decay: the description 
in Adonais (48-50) of Rome, ‘“‘at once 
the Paradise, the grave, the city, and 
the wilderness.”’ Elsewhere occur two 
passing references to the ruins, in 
Queen Mab (2.166-169), and in The 
Tower of Famine. 

We may leave this period with a refer. 
ence to the work of Felicia Hemans 
(1793-1835). In general her poetry is no 
longer popular today, and her lengthier 
works are not likely to be revived. But 
the desolation of Rome seems to have 
intrigued her in a special way. In Alo 
ric in Italy and Marius among the Ruins 
of Carthage it is an item of historical 
interest. In The Widow of Crescentius 
and Roman Girl’s Song the ruins and 
vanished glories give rise to sentiments 
of sorrow and consolation respectively, 
while The Restoration of the Works of 
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Art to Italy holds Rome up as an ever- 
lasting monument to artistic beauty. 


Age of Adjustment and Escape 


It was the Coliseum again that cap- 
tured the fancy of one of the less well 
known poets of this period, Sydney Do- 
bell (Sydney Yendys). Among his minor 
poems is The Roman (1850), dedicated 
to the interests of Italian political 
liberty, and marked by pathos, energy, 
and intense love of liberty. Here the 
‘immortal’? Coliseum (which Dobell 
himself never saw), together with the 
Roman Campagna become tokens of the 
lastingness of art and the transiency of 
power. 

Browning, close to Italy for fifteen 
years, in Love among the Ruins pre- 
sents a wide, swift picture of the im- 
perial city’s wonders as he could see 
them in 1855 near the Campagna. The 
destruction of Rome, he seems to feel, 
came deservedly, the result of ‘“‘whole 
centuries of folly, noise and sin’’—a 
somewhat unique stance among the 
poets who have been considered here. 

One poem of Matthew Arnold brings to 
a close the number of English poets 
treating our theme. Arnold of course 
was thoroughly steeped in the classics, 
and greatly admired this discipline. Ala- 
ric at Rome appeared in 1840 as a Rug- 
by prize poem. All traces of it were 
lost until 1888 when Sir Edmund Gosse 
wrote a notice of it. The material for 
the eleven-page poem was furnished by 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

The poem is written as an apostrophe 
to Rome, first ruined Rome, then Rome 
before Alaric. One finds the highest 
tribute in 

Thy dead are kings, thy dust are 

palaces, 


Relics of nations thy memorial stones: 
And the dim glories of departed days 
Fold like a shroud around thy wither’d 
bones: 
And o’er thy towers the wind’s half- 
utter’d sigh 
Whispers, in mournful tones, thy silent 
elegy. 
There comes, too, a Shelley-like con- 
clusion finally that still must the Spirit 
“thold communion, Rome, with thee.”’ 
LEO M. KAISER 
Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 


NOTES 


*George Gilfillan, The Poetical Works of 
Armstrong, Dyer, and Green (Edinburgh 
1858), 104. 


?Various ancient poets themselves thought 
of Rome as eternal. On the matter see G. 
Gernentz, Laudes Romae (Rostochii 1918). 


*On Reformation in England Il. Southey 
had Milton’s description of Rome in mind in 
Madoc in Wales, V1, Erillyab 107 f. 


“To Mr. Granville, 35-36; To Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 45-49. 


5Moral Essays IV, 23-24; Epistle to Mr. 


a. 23-32; Essay on Criticism Ill, 124 
33. 


*Lines 225-235. 


"Cf. also On Being Stranded near the Har- 
bor of Boulogne; Roman Antiquities at Bis- 
hoptone; River Duddon, Return (Sonnet 
XVII); The Highland Broach; Rydal on a 
May Morning. 

*Cf. Goethe’s description of the Coliseum 
in his letter from Rome, dated February 2, 
1787. Madame de Stael in Corinne also tells 
of the structure. The Coliseum by Poe is, 
of course, familiar to all. 


*Shelley was in Italy from 1818 to his 
death in 1822, His Prometheus Unbound, at 
least three acts of it, were written in the 
“wilderness of beauty and ruin of Rome,”’ 
chiefly on the Baths of Caracalla. 


"See Letters 310, 313, 315 (Ingpen edi- 
tion). 


“Letter 312. 
"Detter 314. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Aeolus Episode and Greek Wind Magic. 
By REINHOLD STROMBERG. Goteborg: 
Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1950. 
Pp. 16. 

The author of this short work, feeling 
that there should be in Homeric studies 
a greater use of comparative ethnology 
and anthropology, gives us a survey of 
the literature dealing with the Aeolus 
episode (Odyssey 10, 1-76) and with 
parallel stories found elsewhere and 
then ‘‘attempts to draw some conclu- 
sions.’’ Stromberg is convinced that 
Homer in his tale of Aeolus and his bag 
of winds “‘has made use of a popular old 
belief concerning wind sorcery.’’ After 
an analysis of “‘the many...saga fea- 
tures and implications of magic in this 
sailors’ yarn,’’ Stromberg presents in- 
stances of wind magic and of windbags 
which modern students of folklore have 
found scattered over much of the world. 
The footnotes cite an impressive number 
of German, Scandinavian, and English 
treatises. Strumberg concludes that Ho- 
mer’s “‘tale is a blend of saga, allego- 
rical symbolism and magic.’’ We cannot, 
he believes, find any single origin for 
Homer’s magical narrative. Stories of 
this type are found among people from 
Scandinavia to Australia. Some of them 
may owe something to Homer, but others 
are of quite independent origin. 

This is not, of course, a major con- 
tribution to Homeric studies and was not 
so intended. But Stromberg does express 
some sound views about the all too com- 
mon Homerist who undertakes to set up 
in business as a cartographer of Fairy- 
land, and he has collected into one con- 
venient place a good bit of material 


about winds which have for various rea. 
sons been put in sacks or otherwise cop 
trolled by various persons at various 
times in various places. He seems him. 
self pleasantly free from excessive fan 
cifulness. 

The English of the essay is on the 
whole good, but there is a slip in the 
second note on page 6. On page 7 the 
cross reference fits the original publica. 
tion in Symbolae Philologicae Gotobw- 
genses but not this separate publication 
with new pagination: for “‘p. 81’? read 
“‘p. 13.’? Though Stromberg cites J. 6. 
Frazer’s treatment of the magical cop 
trol of the wind in 7he Golden Bough, he 
seems unaware of the more extensive 
and more strictly relevant material as. 
sembled in Frazer’s commentary on 
Pausanias (5, 11, 3). On page 13 in a¢ 
dition to Eustathius Stromberg might 
well have given the similar speculations 
of the scholia (on lines 23, 24, 34, and 
35) on why the bag was tied with a sil- 
ver string. On page 16 we are told that 
in Hellenistic epic Aeolus’ home is in 
Thrace, and the only evidence cited is 
Apollonius Rhodius, ‘Argonautica, 4, 
762. Apollonius does speak of Aeolus 
in 4, 764f., but says nothing about where 
he lives. 

FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK 

University of Oregon 


The Exact Sciences in Antiquity. By OSCAR 
NEUGEBAUER. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 191 
$5.00. 


PROFESSOR Neugebauer has pet 
formed a definite service to the history 
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THE EXACT SCIENCES IN ANTIQUITY 


of science with the publication of this 
book. Its chief value lies in the approach 
to the problem of the two sciences with 
which the book is concerned, viz., math- 
ematics and astronomy. Emphasis is 
placed not on chronological development 
but on what the author has called “‘the 
historical interrelationship between 
mathematics and astronomy in ancient 
civilizations.’’ Those civilizations with 
which the book is primarily concerned 
are the Babylonian, Egyptian, Hindu and 
Hellenistic, and the major problem in 
which the author is interested is that of 
the origin and transmission of Hellenis- 
tic science (specifically mathematics 
and astronomy). 


This presentation is based on a series 
of six lectures which were delivered at 
Cornell University in 1949 on the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Numbers, 2. Babylo- 
nian Mathematics, 3. The Sources; their 
Decipherment and Evaluation, 4. Egyp- 
tian Mathematics and Astronomy, 5. 
Babylonian Astronomy, and 6. Origin 
and Transmission of Hellenistic Science. 
Toeach of these the author has appended 
a bibliography and a series of detailed 
notes and references which will satisfy 
the most demanding scholar. 


In the light of evidence obtained from 
acheological sources Professor Neuge- 
bauer has found a number of the most 
widely accepted beliefs concerning the 
sciences of antiquity to be invalid. De- 
ciphered cuneiform texts have cast a 
great deal of light on the development of 
geometry. Although the Babylonians 
did not treat geometry as a special 
mathematical discipline they made ex- 
tensive use of geometrical relationships. 
It has been revealed, for example, that 
they were familiar with the principle of 
the Pythagorean Theorem. A large 
mount of the empirical data assembled 
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by the Babylonians for their astronomical 
calculations was later utilized by the 
Greeks in the development of their geo- 
metrical theories and astronomy. The 
assumption that the Babylonians had an 
astronomy which was essentially of a 
magico-astrological nature has been 
proved untenable, for deciphered: texts 
have revealed that they possessed a 
rather extensive tradition of mathematical 
astronomy. Actually a great deal more 
is known about Hellenistic astrology 
than Babylonian. 


The author refers to the Hellenistic 
period as the center of ancient science. 
In investigating the roots of this science, 
for it was not an independent organism 
but one which was dependent on the 
developments which took place in the 
civilizations which preceded it, critical 
texts from these previous civilizations 
are examined and their relevance for 
Hellenistic science is discussed. Only 
through continued patient investigation 
by specialists such as Professor Neuge- 
bauer who are trained not only in the 
ancient languages but also in the tech- 
nical fields they are investigating will 
the development of the sciences finally 
appear in true perspective. 


A title more applicable to the con- 
tents of the book could perhaps have 
been selected. The all-inclusive nature 
of The Exact Sciences in ‘Antiquity is 
somewhat misleading. One expects a 
range of subject matter beyond that of 
mathematics and astronomy. The author 
was perfectly justified in limiting him- 
self to those fields which he felt quali- 
fied to discuss. The only criticism of- 
fered is against the misconception 
created by the title of the book. 

LELAND R. PHELPS 
Department of German 
Northwestern University 
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Aesopica: A Series of Texts Relating to 
Aesop or Ascribed to Him, or Closely 
Connected with the Literary Tradition 
That Bears His Name. Collected and 
critically edited, in part translated from 
Oriental languages, with a commentary 
and historical essay by B. E. PERRY. 
Vol. I: Greek and Latin Texts. Urbana: 
The University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
Pp. xxiii, 765. $15.00. 


THE WORK of more than twenty years 
of research on the text of the Aesopic 
fable and on the history of that text has 
culminated in this monumental volume, 
the first in a series of three, or perhaps 
four, which the author hopes to complete 
within a few years. Professor Perry’s 
work in this field is well known, both 
from various articles in scholarly jour 
nals and from his earlier ‘‘Studies in 
the Text History of the Life and Fables 
of 'Aesop,”’ published in 1986 as Num- 
ber VII of the Philological Monographs 
of the American Philological Associa 
tion. 


The scope of the work can best be 
indicated by a quotation from the pre- 
face: “‘In 'Aesopica I have: tried to put 
before the reader...the substance, 
though not the various forms,... of 
everything ascribed to Aesop or said 
about him in Greek literature down to 
the fall of Constantinople, and in Latin 
literature through Romulus, together 
with all the different fables whether as- 
cribed to Aesop or not, which were 
plainly regarded by the ancients as 
“Aesopic’.” 

It is impossible in a brief review to 
give more than a cursory survey of the 
contents of this volume. The Life of 
Aesop is published in its entirety, both 
in the unique version from Cryptofer- 
ratensis A33, now in the Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, and in the recension pub- 
lished originally by Westermann in 1845, 


ELINOR M. HUSSELMAN 


a book now so rare as to be almost ». 
obtainable. For the latter version the 
author supplies a collation of all the 
manuscript variants, which are g 
numerous as to occupy seventy-five 
pages, an indication of the complicated 
critical problems encountered by. the 
editor of texts of this nature. 


The two versions of the Vita are fol 
lowed by a collection of all the ancient 
testimonia concerning Aesop and ‘the 
fables ascribed to him. The so-called 
Sayings of Aesop and the Proverbs of 
Aesop conclude the preliminary sec 
tions. 


The Greek Aesopic fables as col- 
lected by Professor Perry number 47]; 
the basic group of 231 in the Augustana 
recension being supplemented by about 
40 from other codices, by over a hu- 
dred of Babrian origin, and by others 
from various sources. To the Greek 
fables are added all the Latin fables 
not represented by Greek versions, 
bringing the total number to 725. A 
critical edition of the fables attributed 
to Syntipas, some of which are not 
otherwise represented, is also included. 


In a table at the end of the volume 
the author coordinates the numbers he 
has assigned to the fables with those 
in the principal editions of Aesop 
(Halm, Hausrath, Chambry) and with the 
corresponding fables of Babrius, Phae- 
drus, and Avianus. Indexes of the Greek 
and Latin titles are provided, as well 
as comprehensive indexes of the sur 
jects treated in the fables. 


This reviewer can offer only one 
timid criticism, one that might come 
better from a person with no classical 
affiliations and that might be more ac 
ceptable in another journal than one 
dedicated to classical learning. As the 
author has pointed out, this collectio 
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EGYPT AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


of fables and traditions associated with 
Aesop has a value and interest extend- 
ing far beyond the classical field and 
it will be of the greatest service to 
students of folklore and its history. It 
is for that reason perhaps unfortunate 
that, in view of the decrease in the 
study and use of Latin in these modern 
times, the masterly introductions to 
the texts are not in English rather than 
in that language. 

Subsequent volumes are planned to 
include an appendix dealing with the 
fable tradition in the Near East includ- 
ing translations of various Oriental 
texts; a commentary on all the texts, 
original and translated; and a history 
of the various traditions represented by 
the material. This continuation will be 
awaited with the greatest interest, and, 
to judge by the first volume, we can ex- 
pect to have in the completed series the 
final and definitive work on the Aesopic 
fable. 

ELINOR M. HUSSELMAN 

University of Michigan 


Egypt and the Roman Empire. By ALLAN 
CHESTER JOHNSON. (Jerome Lectures, 
2nd Ser.) Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. vii, 183. $3.50. 
THE MODERN economist works with 

mountains of statistics that have been 

kept for years and are brought up to date 
daily. The historian of ancient economic 
life is lucky if he has half a dozen com- 
modity prices recorded over half a cen- 
tuwy. A broken inscription here, a tat- 
tered papyrus there, a by-the-way remark 
in some ancient author—these are the 
foundations on which he must build. No 
one has worked more diligently or more 
successfully at this recalcitrant material 
than Professor Johnson. In three great 
books he has reconstructed the economic 


history of Egypt from the time it entered 
the family of Roman provinces until it 
passed into the hands of the Arabs. What 
he told there in elaborate detail for the 
specialist he has distilled and digested 
for the general reader in this series of 
lectures. 


His first step is to explain the unique 
money system used in Roman Egypt. 
Augustus, as we all know, had carted 
away all Egypt’s gold and silver. As 
money, he and his followers issued, for 
local use, only bronze and debased sil- 
ver. Backed by the authority of the state, 
this intrinsically valueless coinage 
worked as well as paper money does to- 
day. Of course these scraps of metal 
were worthless anywhere else and they 
would even have been driven out of cir- 
culation in Egypt had any hard currency 
been allowed to circulate alongside them. 
The Romans neatly avoided this danger 
by the simple expedient of sealing off 
the province from the rest of the Empire. 
Egypt is almost completely isolated by 
geographical position. There were only 
a few ports of entry and the Romans 
rigidly controlled all foreign exchange at 
these points and saw to it that Egyptian 
currency stayed inside the province. The 
key factor that made the whole scheme 
possible was that Egypt always had a 
favorable balance of trade. She was al- 
ways able to pay for her imports with 
what she exported and hence had no 
need for reserves of foreign currency. 


This system worked successfully for 
two centuries. Then a very familiar force 
manifested itself—inflation. The wheat 
lands in Egypt then, as now, were con- 
stantly refreshed by silt from the Nile. 
But in the rest of the Empire they were 
either becoming exhausted or losing 
their crops to the torches of invading 
barbarians. Consequently” the demand 
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for Egyptian wheat rose and rose, and 
its price mounted steadily dragging all 
prices upward in its wake. The situation 
got so out of hand that it took a com- 
plete revamping on the part of Diocletian 
to restore economic order. He abolished 
the unique money system and isolation 
of Egypt and put the province on the 
same basis as the rest of the Empire. 
His rearrangements had rough going at 
first. In the fourth century we find Egyp- 
tian inflation so rampant that an artab 
of wheat at one point cost no less than 
two million drachmae. After this storm 
was weathered, money and prices re- 
mained stable during the rest of the By- 
zantine period. 


In the western provinces the history 
of land-holding was characterized by 
the growth of huge baronial estates, 
some so large that they embraced whole 
villages. Professor Johnson shows that 
the later emperors took measures, ap- 
parently successfully, to prevent such a 
development in Egypt. Large estates 
arose there, but never of the size found 
in the west. The basic unit remained the 
village and many of the villagers owned 
small farms. Moreover, he holds that, 
contrary to general belief, Egypt of the 
Byzantine period was as prosperous as 
it ever had been and the peasant as well 
off as he had ever been. This last point 
must be treated with some caution for 
the evidence is not conclusive. 


No book on econémics, where page 
after page must deal with figures, is 
particularly easy reading and this one 
is no exception. But it will repay mani- 
foldly whatever time you give to it. Our 
thanks toProfessor Johnson for this fine, 
searching study. 

LIONEL CASSON 


New York Univers ity 


LIONEL CASSON 


HOUSMAN (from page 178) Yi, 
My cause of asking is, I wish to : 
know, : 
But if perchance, from being deaf 
and dumb, 
You cannot understand a word | 
say, 
Then wave your hand, to signify 
as much. 
Alc. I journed hither on Ambracian 
road. 
Cho. Sailing on horseback, or with feet 
for oars? 
Alc. Plying with speed my partnership 
of knees. 
Cho. Beneath a shining or a rainy 
Zeus? 
Alc. Mud’s sister, not himself, adorns 
my legs. 


"F. R. Earp, The Style of Aeschylus 
(Cambridge, 1948), p. 6. 

* Aristophanes, Frogs, 1059-1060 (Gilbert 
Murray’s translation). 

*Ibid., 1152 (Rogers’ translation). 

a Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the 
of the Greeks (Oxford, 1896), p. 83. 

“Grant Richards, Housman: 1897-193 
(Oxford, 1942), pp. 432-434. 

D. A. Morshead’s translation. 

A. Sidgwick, Aeschylus: Agamemngn 
(Oxford, 1939), n. ad loc. 

“The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Om 
ford, 1950), s.v. Stichomythia. 

cit., p. 82. 

*Op. cit., note on line 494. 

"Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
(Springfield, 1951). 

*Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Die 
tionary (New York, 1938). 

Rev. J. H. Skrine, P. Vergili Maronis 
Georgicon Liber Secundus (London, 1932), 
note on line 192. 

”Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Die 
tionary. 

J. T. Sheppard, Greek Tragedy (Com 
bridge, 1934), p. 25. 

* Aristophanes, Frogs, 907-915 (Roget! 
Translation). 

The Oxford Companion to Classiel 
Literature, ed. by Sir Paul Harvey (Oxford 
1940), s.v. Delphic, Oracle. 

Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
Delphic Oracle. 

s.v. Dodona. 

Sheppard, op. cit., p. 35. 

""Ibid., p. 65. 

Laurence Housman, My Brother, A. & 
Housman (New York, 1938), p. 50. 

? A.W. Verrall’s translation, The ‘Cheam 
ephori’ of Aeschylus (London, 1893). 1 

Ibid. 
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THE ETA SIGMA PHI 
LATIN MEDAL 


A bronze medal was adopted several years ago by Eta Sigma Phi, 
national honorary classical fraternity, to be conferred upon honor students 
in fourth-year Latin (Vergil). On the obverse is represented the Victory 
of Paeonius, as restored, with the initials H2@ and the words MIHI RES, 
NON ME REBUS from Horace’s line, ‘I strive to subordinate things to my- 
self, not myself to things’’ (Epist. I. 1.19). On the reverse is a represen- 
tation of the Parthenon, as a symbol of ancient civilization, together with 


the words ‘‘Praestantia Linguarum Classicarum.’’ The medal carries a 


ting and hanger for attachment to a chain. 


The medals cost $1.25 each (including postage, exchange on check, 


etc.) and may be ordered by Latin teachers in secondary schools, either 


public or private. Orders must be accompanied by payment and an official 
statement that the medals are being conferred in accordance with the con- 
dition, viz., to a high school SENIOR (a) taking fourth-year Latin (nor- 
mally Vergil) or (b) second-year Greek, (c) with no grade below ‘‘A’’ (90) 
throughout the year. Perhaps most schools will prefer to purchase medals 
only for their best Vergil student, or for the best two or three, but the 
tules allow a larger distribution if desired. Money for the purchase may 
be secured from the school board, the local classical club, interested 


friends, entertainments, etc. 


(Many schools have only three years of Latin with alternating Cicero 
and Vergil in the third year. In such cases Seniors completing their fourth- 
year of Latin, regardless of sequence of authors, are eligible, if other- 


wise qualified, to receive the medal.) 


For further information write to: Dr. H. Lloyd Stow, Registrar, Eta 
Sigma Phi Medal, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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